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CHAPTER III. 
GOING OUT IN THE FOG. 


ELP had arrived from another quarter.. A knot of labourers on 
the estate, going home from work, happened to choose the road 
through the wood, and Mr. Edwin Barley heard them. 

One of them, a young man they called Duff, was at the house almost 
as soon as J. He came into the hall, and saw me clinging to Jemima. 
Nothing could have stopped my threatened fit of hysterics so effectually 
as an interruption. Dufftold his tale. The young heir had been shot 
in the wood, he said. “Shot dead !” 

“The young heir !” cried-Jemima, with a cry. She was at no loss to 
understand who was meant: it was what Philip King had been mostly 
styled since his brother’s death. Charlotte Delves came forward as Duff 
was speaking. Duff took off his felt hat, in deference to her, and 
explained. 

She turned as white as a sheet—white as George Heneage had 
looked—and sat down on a chair. Duff had not mentioned George 
Heneage’s name, only Mr. Edwin Barley’s: perhaps she thought it was 
the latter who had shot him. 

“Tt must have been’ an accident, Duff. They are so careless with 
their guns !” 

“No, ma’am, it was murder! Leastways, that’s what they are 
saying.” 

“He cannot be dead.” 

“ He’s as dead as a door-nail!” affirmed Duff, with decision. “I 
can’t be mistaken in a dead man. I’ve seen enough of ’em, father 
being the grave-digger. They are bringing him on, ma’am, now.” 
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Even as Duff spoke, sounds of the approach stole on the air from 
the distance—the measured tread of feet that bear a burden. It came 
nearer and nearer; and Philip King, or what was left of him, was laid 
on the large table in the hall. As is the case in some country houses, 
the hall was furnished like a plain room. Duff, making ready, had 
pushed the table close to the window, between the wall and the en- 
trance-door, shutting me into a corner. I sank down on the matting, 
not daring to move. 

“Light the lamp,” said Mr. Edwin Barley. 

The news had spread ; the servants crowded in ; some of the women 
began to shriek. It became one indescribable scene of confusion, ex- 
clamations, and alarm. Mr. Edwin Barley turned round, in anger. 

** Clear out, all of you!” he said, roughly. “What do you mean by 
making this uproar? You men can stay in the barn: you may be. 
wanted,” he added, to the out-door labourers. 

They crowded out at the hall-door; the servants disappeared through 
the opposite one. Mr. Edwin Barley was one who brooked no delay in 
being obeyed. Miss Delves remained, and she drew near. ' 

“ How did it happen?” she asked, in a low voice, that did not sound 
much like hers. 

“Get me some brandy, and a tea-spoon !” was Mr. Edwin Barley’s 
rejoinder. “ He is certainly dead, as I believe; but we must try resto- 
ratives, for all that. Make haste; bring it in a wine-glass.” 

She ran into the dining-room, and in the same moment Mrs. Edwin 
Barley came lightly down the stairs. She had on her dinner-dress, 
black silk trimmed with crape, but no ornaments, and her lovely light 
hair was hanging down. The noise, as it appeared, had disturbed her 
in the midst of dressing. 

«What is all this disturbance?” she began, as she tripped across the 
‘ ‘hall, and it was the first intimation Mr. Edwin Barley had of her pre- 
sence. He might have arrested her, had there been time; but she was 
bending over the table too soon. Believing, as she said afterwards, that 
it was a load of game lying there, it must have been a great shock ; 
the grey-and-brown woollen plaid they had flung over him, from the neck 
downwards, looking not unlike the colour of partridge feathers im the 
dim light. There was no gas in the house; oil was burnt in the hall 
and passages—wax-candles in the sitting-rooms. 

“It is Philip King!” she cried, with a sort of shriek. ‘‘ What is the 
matter? What is amiss with him ?” 

“Don’t you see what it is?” returned Mr. Edwin Barley, who was all 
this while chafing the poor cold hands. ‘He has been shot in the chest; 
marked out if the wood, and shot down like a dog.” 

A cry of dread—of fear—broke from her. She began to tremble vio- 
lently. ‘‘ How was it done, Edwin? Who did it?” 

“You !” 
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“Z/” came from her ashy lips. “Are you going mad, Edwin 
Barley ?” 

“Selina, this is as surely the result of your work, as if you had actually 
drawn the trigger. I hope you are satisfied with it!” 

“How can you be so cruel?” she asked, her bosom heaving, her 
breath bursting from her in gasps. 

He had spoken to her in a low, calm tone—not an angry one. It 
changed to sorrow now. 

“T thought harm would come of it; I have thought so these two 
- days; not, however, such harm as this. You have been urging that 
fellow a little too much against this defenceless ward and relative of 
mine, Selina; but I could not have supposed he would carry it on to 
murder. Philip King would have died quite soon enough without that : 
he was following Reginald with galloping ‘strides.” 

Charlotte Delves returned with a tea-spoon and the brandy in a wine- 
glass. As is sure to be the case in an emergency, there had been an 
unavoidable delay. The spirit-stand was not in its place, and for a 
minute or*two she had been unable to find it. Mr. Edwin Barley took 
a teaspoonful out of it. His wife drew away. 

‘Was it an accident, or—or—done deliberately?” inquired Charlotte 
Delves, as she stood there, holding the glass. 

“Tt was deliberate murder !” 

“‘Duff'said so. But who did it?” 

“It is of no use, Charlotte,” was all the reply Mr. Barley made, as he 
gave her back the teaspoon. “ He is quite dead!” 

Hasty footsteps were heard running along the avenue, and up the 
steps to the door. They proved to be those of Mr. Lowe, the surgeon 
from Hallam. 

“I was walking over to Smith’s to dinner, Mr. Edwin Barley, and met 
one of your labourers coming for me,” he exclaimed, in a loud tone, as 
he entered. ‘He said some accident had happened to young King.” 

‘* Accident enough,” said Mr. Edwin Barley. “ Here he lies.” 

For a few moments nothing more was said. Mr. Lowe was stooping 
over the table. 

“ T was trying to give him some brandy when you came in.” ° 

‘‘ He'll never take brandy or anything else again,” was the reply of 
Mr. Lowe. ‘“ He is dead.” 

“ As I feared. Was as sure of it, in fact, as a non-professional man 
can well be. I believe that he died in the wood, a minute after the shot 
struck him.” 

“ How did it happen?” asked the surgeon. ‘These young fellows 
are so careless !” 

T’ll tell you all I know,” said Mr. Barley. “We had been out shoot- 
ing—he, I, and Heneage, with the two keepers. He and Heneage were 
not upon good terms ; they were sour with each other as could be; had 
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been cross and crabbed all day. Coming home, Heneage dropped us ; 
whether to go forward, or to lag behind, I am unable to say. After 
that, we met Smith—as he can tell you, if you are going to his house. 
He stopped me about that right-of-common business, and began dis- 
‘cussing what would be our better mode of proceeding against the fel- 
lows. Philip King, whom it did not interest, said he should go on, 


and Smith and I sat down on the bench outside the beershop, and 


called for a pint of cider. Half-an-hour we may have sat there, and 
then I started for home through the wood, which cuts off the corner " 

“Philip King having gone forward, did you say?” interrupted the 
‘surgeon. 

“Yes. Iwas nearly through the wood, when I heard a slight move- 
ment near me, and then a gun was fired. A terrible scream—the scream 
of a man, Lowe—succeeded in an opposite direction. I pushed through 
the trees, and saw Philip King. He had leaped up with the shot, and 
was then falling to the ground. I went to his succour, and asked who 
had done it. ‘George Heneage,’ was his answer. He had seen him 
raise his gun, take aim, and fire upon him.” 

Crouching down there on the matting, trembling though I was, an 
impulse prompted me to interrupt : to say that Mr. Edwin Barley’s words 
went beyond the truth. All that Philip King had said was, that he saw 
George Heneage, saw him stand there. But fear was more powerful 
than impulse, and I remained silent. How could I dare contradict Mr. 
Edwin Barley? 

“Tt must have been an accident,” said Mr. Lowe. ‘“ Heneage must 
have aimed at a bird.” 

“‘ There’s no doubt that it was deliberate murder!” replied Mr. 
Barley. “My ward affirmed it to me with his dying lips. They were his 
own words. I expressed a doubt, as you are doing. ‘It was Heneage,’ 
he said; ‘I tell it you with my dying lips.’ A bad man !—a villain !” 
Mr. Barley emphatically added. “ Another day or two, and I should 
shave kicked him out of my house ; I waited but a decent pretext.” 

‘Tf he is that, why did you have him in it?” asked the surgeon. 

“Because it is but recently that my eyes have been opened to him. 
This poor fellow,” pointing to the dead, “was the one to lift their 
scales in the first instance. Pity the other is not the one to be lying 
here!” 

Sounds of hysterical emotion were heard on the stairs: they came 
from Mrs. Edwin Barley. It appeared that she had been sitting on the 
lowest step all this while, her face bent on her knees, and must have 
heard what passed. Mr. Barley, as if wishing to offer an apology, said 
she had just looked on Philip King’s face, and it had frightened her. 

Mr. Lowe wished to persuade her to retire from the scene, but she 
would not, and there she sat on, growing calm by degrees. The sur- 

geon measured something in a teaspoon into a wine-glass, filled it up 
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with cold water, and made her drink it. He then took his leave, say- 
ing that he would call again in the course of the evening. Nota minute 
had he been gone, when Mr. Martin burst into the hall. 

“What is this report?” he cried, in agitation. ‘“ People are saying 
that Philip King is killed.” 

“ They might have said murdered,” said Mr. Edwin Barley. “ Heneage 
shot him in the wood.” 

““ Heneage !” 

“ Heneage. Took aim, and fired at him, and killed him. There 
never was a case of more deliberate murder.” 

That Mr. Edwin Barley was actuated by intense animus as he said 
this, the tone proved. 

“Poor fellow !” said the clergyman, gently, as he leaned over him and 
touched his face. ‘I have seen for some days they were not cordial. 
What ill-blood could have been between them ?” 

“ Heneage had better-explain that, when he makes his defence,” said 
Mr. Edwin Barley, grimly. 

“It is but a night or two ago that we were speculating on his health, 
upon his taking a profession; we might have spared ourselves the 
pains, poor lad. JI asked you who was his heir-at-law, little thinking 
2nother would so soon inherit.” 

Mr. Edwin Barley made no reply. 

“*Why—good heavens !—is that Mrs. Barley sitting there?” he in- 
quired, in a low tone, as his eyes fell on the distant stairs. 

“She won’t move away. These things do terrify women. Don't 
notice her, Martin: she will be better left to herself.” 

“Upon my word, this is a startling and sudden blow,” resumed the 
clergyman, again recurring to the death. ‘ But you must surely be 
mistaken in calling it murder.” 

“There’s no mistake about it: it was wilful murder. I am as sure 
of it as though I had seen the aim taken,” persisted Mr. Barley. “And 
I will pursue him to the death.” - 

“Have you secured him? If it really is murder, he must answer 
for it. Where is he ?” 

Mr. Barley spoke an ugly word. It was a positive fact—account for 
it, anyone that can—that until that moment he had never given a 
thought to the securing of George Heneage. “What a fool I have 
been !” he exclaimed, “ what an idiot! He has had time to escape.” 

“He cannot have escaped far.” 

“Stay here, will you, Martin. I'll send the labourers after him ; he 
may be hiding in the wood until the night’s darker.” 

Mr. Edwin Barley hastened from the hall, and the clergyman bent 
over the table again. I had my face turned to him, and was scarcely 
conscious, until it had passed, of something dark that glided from the 
back of the hall, and followed Mr. Barley out. With him gone, to 
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whom I had taken so unaccountable a dislike and dread, it was my 
favourable moment for escape ; I seemed to fear him more than poor 
Philip King on the table. But nervous terror held possession of me 
still, and in moving I cried out in spite of myself. The clergyman 
looked round. 

“T declare it is little Miss Hereford!” he said, very kindly, as he 
took my hand. “What brought you there, my dear ?” 

I sobbed out the explanation. That I had been pushed into the 
corner by the table, and was afraid to move. “Don’t tell, sir, please ! 
Mr. Barley might be angry with me. Don’t tell him I was there.” 

“ He would not be angry at a little girl’s very natural fears,” answered 
Mr. Martin, stroking my hair. “ But I will not tell him. Will you stay 
by your aunt, Mrs. Edwin Barley ?” 

“Yes, please, sir.” 

“ But where is Mrs. Barley?” he resumed, as he led me towards the 
stairs, 

“‘T was wondering, too,” interposed Charlotte Delves, who stood at 
the dining-room door. ‘‘A minute ago she was still sitting there. I 
turned into the room for a moment, and when I came back she was 
gone.” 

“ She must have gone up-stairs, Miss Delves.” 

“IT suppose she has, Mr. Martin,” was Miss Delves’s reply. But a 
thought came over me that it must have been Mrs. Edwin Barley who 
had glided out at the hall-door. 

And, in point of fact, it was. She was sought for up stairs, and 
could not be found; she was sought for down stairs, all in vain. 
Whither had she gone? On what errand was she bent? One of those 
raw, damp fogs, prevalent in the autumn months, had come on, making 
the air wet, as if with rain, and she had no out-door things on, no 
bonnet, and her black silk dinner-dress had a low body and short sleeves. 
Was she with her husband, searching the wood for George Heneage ? 

The dark oak-door that shut out the passage leading to the domains 
of the servants was pushed open, and Jemima’s head appeared at it. I 
ran and laid hold of her. 

“Oh, Jemima, let me stay by you !” 

‘Hark !” she whispered, putting her arm round me. “There are 
horses galloping up to the house.” 

Two police-officers, mounted. They gave their horses in charge to 
one of the men-servants, and came into the hall, the scabbards of their 
swords clanking against the steps. 

“T don’t like the look. of them,” whispered Jemima. “Let us go 
away.” 

She took me to the kitchen. Sarah and the cook were in it; the 
latter a tall, stout woman, with a rosy colour and black eyes. Her chief 
concern seemed to be for the dinner. 
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“Look here,” she exclaimed to Jemima, as she stood over her sauce- 
pans, “ everything’s a-spiling. Who's to know whether they'll have it 
served in one hour or in two?” 

“ T should think they wouldn’t have it served at all,” returned Jemima, 
“That sight in the hall’s enough dinner for them to-day, one would 
suppose. The police are come now.” 

“Ah, it is bad, I know,” said the cook. ‘And the going to look 
at it took everything else out of my head, worse luck to me! I forgot 
my soles were on the fire, and when I got back they were burnt to the 
pan. I’ve had to skin ’em now, and put ’em into wine sauce. Who’s 
this coming in ?” 

It was Miss Delves. The cook appealed to her about the dinner. 

“Tt won’t be eatable, ma’am, if it’s kept much longer. Some of the 
dishes is half cold, and some’s dried up to a scratchin’.” 

“There’s no help for it, cook; you must manage it in the best way 
you can,” was Miss Delves’s reply. “It is a dreadful thing to have 
happened, but I suppose dinner must be served all the same for the 
master and Mrs. Edwin Barley.” 

“Miss Delves, is it true what they are saying—that it was Mr, 
Heneage who did it ?” inquired Sarah. 

“‘ Suppose you trouble yourself with your own affairs, and let alone 
what does not concern you,” was Miss Delves’s reprimand. 

She left the kitchen. Jemima made a motion of contempt after her, 
and gave the door a bang. 

“She'll put in er word against Mr. Heneage, I know; for she didn’t 
like him. But I am confident it was never he that did it—unless his 
gun went off accidental.” 

For full an hour by the clock we stayed in the kitchen, uninterrupted, 
the cook reducing herself to a state of despair over the uncalled-for 
dinner. The men-servants had been sent out, some to one place, some 
to another. The cook served us some coffee and bread-and-butter, but 
I don’t think any one of us touched the latter. I thought by that time 
my aunt must surely have come in, and asked Jemima to take me up 
stairs to her. A policeman was: in the hall as we passed across the 
back of it, and Charlotte Delves and Mr. Martin were sitting in the 
dining-room, the door open. Mrs. Edwin Barley was nowhere to be 
found, and we went back to the kitchen. I began to cry; a dreadful 
fear came upon me that she might have gone away for ever, and left me 
to the companionship of Mr. Edwin Barley. 

“Come and sit down here, child,” said the cook, in a motherly way, 
as she placed a low stool near the fire. ‘It’s enough to frighten her, 
poor little stranger, to have this happen, just as she comes into the house.” 

“T say, though, where can the mistress be?” Jemima said to her, in 
a low tone, as I drew the stool into the shade and sat down, leaning my 
head against the wall. 
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Presently Miss Delves’s bell rang. ‘The servants said they always 
knew her ring—it came with a jerk. Jemima went to answer it.. It 
was for some hot water, which she took up. Somebody was going to 
have brandy-and-water, she said; perhaps Mr. Martin—she did not 
know. Her master was in the hall then, and Mr. Barley, of the Oaks, 
was with him. 

“Who's Mr. Barley of the Oaks, Jemima?” I asked. 

‘‘He is master’s elder brother, miss. He lives at the Oaks, about 
three miles from here. Such a nice place it is—ten times better than 
this. When the old gentleman died, Mr. Barley came into the Oaks, 
and Mr. Edwin into this.” 

Then there was silence again for another half hour. I sat with my 
eyes closed, and heard them say I was asleep. The young farm labourer, 
Duff, came in at last. 

“Well,” said he, “it have been a useless chase. I wonder whether 
I am wanted for anything else.” 

‘“* Where have you been ?” asked Jemima. 

“ Scouring the wood, seven of us, in search of Mr. Heneage : and 
them two mounted. police is a-dashing about the roads.. We haven’t 
found him.” 

“ Duff, Mr. Heneage no more did it than you did.” 

“ That’s all-you know about it,” was Duff’s answer. “Master says 
he did.” 

“Have a cup of coffee, Duff?” asked the cook. 

Thank ye,” said Duff. “I'd be glad on'’t.” 

She was placing the cup before him, when he suddenly leaned for- 
ward from the chair he had taken, speaking in a covert whisper. 

“Tsay, who:do you think was in the wood, a-scouring it, up one 
path and down another, as much as ever we was ?” 

“ Who?” asked the servants, in a breath. 

“The young missis. She hadn’t got an earthly thing on her but just 
what she sits in, indoors. Her hair was down, and her.neck and arms 
was bare; and there she was, a-racing up and down like one de- 
mented.” 

“Tush!” said the cook. ‘You must have seen double. What 
should bring young madam dancing about the wood, Duff, at this time 
o’ night ?” ' 

“T tell ye I see her. Isee her three times over.- Maybe she was 
looking for Mr. Heneage, too. At any rate, there she was, ‘and with 
nothing on, as if she’d started out in a hurry, and had forgot to dress 
herself. And if she don’t catch a cold, it’s odd to me,” added Duff. 
“ The fog’s as thick as pea-soup, and wets you worse than rain. "T'was 
enough to give her her death.” 

Duff's words were true. As he spoke, a bell called Jemima up again. 
She came back, laid hold of me without speaking, and took me to the 
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drawing-room. Mrs. Edwin Barley stood there, just come in: she was 
shaking like a leaf, with the damp and cold, her hair dripping wet. 
When she had seen her husband leave the hall in search of George 
Heneage, an impulse came over her to follow and interpose between 
the anger of the two, should they meet. At least, partly this, partly to 
look after George Heneage herself, and warn him to escape. She gave 
me this explanation openly. 

“T could not find him,” she said, kneeling down before the fire, 
and holding out her shivering arms to the blaze. I hope and trust he 
has escaped. One man’s life is enough for me to have upon my hands, 
without having two.” 

“Oh, Aunt Selina! you did not take Philip King’s life!” 

“No, I did not take it. And I have been guilty of no intentional 
wrong. But I did set the one against the other, Anne—in my vanity 
and wilfulness.” 

Looking back to the child’s eyes with which I saw things then, and 
judging of these same things with my womay’s experience now, I can- 
not hold Selina Barley entirely to blame. An indulged daughter, she 
had been suffered to have her own way at Keppe Carew, and grew up 
to think the world was made for her. Dangerously attractive, fond to 
excess of admiration, she had probably encouraged Philip King’s 
boyish fancy, and then turned round upon him for it. At the previous 
Easter, on his former visit, she had been all smiles and sweetness; this 
time she had done nothing but turn him into ridicule. ‘“ What is sport 
to you, may be death to me,” says the fly to the spider. It might not 
have mattered so much from Aer, this ridicule; but she pressed George 
Heneage into the service : and Philip King was not of a disposition to 
bear it tamely. His weak health made him appear somewhat of a 
coward ; he was not strong enough to take the law into his own hands, 
and repay Heneage with personal chastisement. Selina’s liking for 
George Heneage was no doubt great ; but it was not an improper liking, 
although the world—-the little world at Mr. Edwin Barley’s—might have 
wished to deem it so. Before she married Mr. Edwin Barley, she re- 
fused George Heneage, and laughed at him for proposing to her. She 
should wed a rich man, she told him, or none at all. It was Mr. Edwin 
Barley himself who invited Heneage to his house, and also Philip King, 
as it most unfortunately happened. His wife, in her wilful folly—I 
had almost written her wilful wickedness—played them off, one upon an- 
other. The first day they met, Philip King took umbrage at some 
remark of Mr. Heneage’s, and Selina, liking the one, and disliking the 
other, forthwith began. A few days on, and young King so far forgot 
his good manners as to tell her she “liked that coxcomb Heneage too 
much.” The reproach made her laugh; but she, nevertheless, out of 
pure mischief, did what she could to confirm Philip King in the impres- 
sion. He, Philip King, took to talk of this to Miss Delves; he took to 
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watch Selina and George Heneage ; there could be little doubt that he car- 
Hy i ried tales of his observation to Mr. Edwin Barley, which only incited Selina 
i to persevere ; the whole thing amused her immensely. What passed 
i} between Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Barley in private about it, whether any- 
Ha thing or nothing, was never known. At the moment of the accident 
he was exceedingly vexed with her; zzcensed may be the proper word. 

And poor Philip King! Perhaps, after all, his death may have been 
a mistake—if it was in truth George Heneage that it proceeded from. 
Circumstances, as they came out, seemed to say that he had not been 
‘‘ spying,” but only taking the short cut through the summer-house on 
| his way home from shooting; an unusual route, it’s true, but not an 
ih impossible one. Seeing them on the other side when he entered it, he 
i waited until they should proceed onwards; but Mrs. Barley’s sudden 
Hi} run up the steps sent him away. Not that he would avoid them ; only 
make his escape without their’ seeing him, lest he should be accused of 
the very thing they did accuse him of—spying. But he was too late ; 
the creaking of the outer door betrayed him. At least this was the 
opinion taken up by Mr. Martin, later, when Selina told the whole truth 
| to him, under the seal of secrecy. 
iH But Mrs. Edwin Barley was kneeling before the fire in the drawing- 
H room, with her dripping hair; and I standing by her, looking on; and 
that first terrible night was not over. 

“Selina, why did you stay out in the wet fog?” 
i} “‘T was looking for him, I tell you.” 
t “But you had nothing on. You might have caught your death, 
4 Duff said.” 
: “ And what if I had?” she sharply interrupted. “‘I’d as soon die as 
i live.” . 
It was one of her customary random retorts, meaning nothing. Before 
more was said, strange footsteps and voices were heard on the stairs. 
Selina started up, and looked at herself in the glass. 

“T can’t let them see me like this,” she muttered, clutching her 
+ drooping hair. “Wait here, Anne.” 
if Darting to the side-door she had spoken of as leading to her bed- 
\| room, she pulled it open with a wrench, as if a bolt had given way, and 
disappeared, leaving me standing on the hearth-rug. 








































len CHAPTER IV. 


VERY ILL. 







He who first entered the room was a gentleman of middle age and 
Hh | size. His complexion was healthy and ruddy; his;short, dark hair, 
sprinkled with gray, was combed down upon the forehead; his coun- 
tenance was good-natured and simple. This was Mr. Barley of the 
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Oaks. Not the least resemblance did he bear to his brother. Following 
him was one in an official dress, who was probably superior to a common 
policeman, for his manners were good, and Mr. Barley called him 
“Sir.” It was not the same who had been in the hall. 

“ Oh, this—this must be the little girl,” observed Mr. Barley. “Are 
you Mrs. Edwin’s niece, my dear—Miss Hereford ?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Do you know where she is ?” 

I said I thought she was in her bed-room. It had transpired that a 
quarrel had taken place the previous Friday between Mr. Heneage and 
Philip King ; and the officer had now been in the kitchen to question 
Jemima. Jemima disclaimed all knowledge of the affair beyond the fact 
that she had heard of it from little Miss Hereford, whom she saw on the 
stairs, crying and frightened. He had now come to question me. 

“ Now, my little maid, try and recollect,” said the officer, drawing me 
to him. ‘ What did they quarrel about ?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” I answered. And I spoke the literal truth, for I 
had not understood at the time. 

“Can you not recollect ?” 

“T can recollect,” I said, looking at him, and feeling that I did not 
shrink from him, though he was a policeman. ‘“ Mr. King seemed to 
have done something wrong, for Mr. Heneage was angry with him, and 
called him a spy; but I did not know what it was that he had done. I 
was too frightened to listen ; I ran out of the room.” 

‘Then you did not hear what the quarrel was about ?” 

“T did not understand, sir. Except that they said that Mr. King 
was mean, and a spy.” 

“They !” he repeated, catching me up quickly ; “ who else was in the 
room ?” 

“* My Aunt Selina.” 

“Then she took Mr. Heneage’s part ?” 

“¢ Ves, sir.” 

“‘ How did the quarrel end? Amicably, or in evél feeling ?” 

“‘T don’t know, sir. I went away, and stayed in my bed-room.” 

*¢ My sister-in-law, Mrs. Edwin, may be able to tell you more about it, 
as she was present,” interposed Mr. Barley. 

**T dare say she can,” was the officer’s reply. ‘It seems a curious 
thing altogether—that two gentlemen should be visiting at a house, and 
one should shoot the other. How long had they been staying here ?” 

“‘Let’s see,” said Mr. Barley, rubbing his forefinger upon hfs fore- 
head. “It must be a month, I fancy, sir, since they came. Heneage 
was here first ; some days before Philip.” 

“Were they acquainted previously ?” 

* T—think—not,” said Mr. Barley, speaking with hesitation. ‘ He- 
neage was here on a short visit in the middle of the summer, but not 
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Philip : whereas Philip was here at Easter, and the other was not. No, 
sir, I believe they were not acquainted before, but my brother can tell 
you.” 

“Who is this Mr. Heneage ?” 

“Don’t you know? He is the son of the member for Wexborough. 
Oh, he is of very good family—very. A sad blow it will be for them, 
if things turn out as black as they look. Will he get clear off, think 
you ?” 

“You may depend upon it, he would not have got off far, but for 
this confounded fog that has come on,” warmly replied the police-officer. 
“We shall have him to-morrow, no doubt.” 

“T never hardly saw such a fog at this time of year,” observed Mr. 
Barley. ‘I couldn’t see a yard before me as I came along. Upon my 
word, it almost seems as if it had come on on purpose to screen him.” 

“Was he a pleasant man, this Heneage ?” 

“One of the nicest fellows you ever met, sir,” was Mr. Barley’s im- 
pulsive reply. ‘The last week or two Edwin seems to have taken 
some spite against him; I don’t know what was up between them, for 
my part: but I liked Heneage, what I saw of him, and thought him an 


uncommon good fellow. Mrs. Edwin Barley has known him a long ~ 


while; my brother only recently. They all met in London last 
spring.” 

“ Heneage derives no benefit in any way, by property or otherwise, 
from his death?” observed the policeman, speaking half as a question, 
half as a soliloquy. 

“ Tt’s not likely, sir. The only person to benefit is my brother. He 
comes in for the estate.” 

The officer raised his eyes. 

“Your brother comes in for voung King’s fortune, Mr. Barley ?” 

“Yes, he does. And I’ll be bound he never gave a thought to the 
inheriting of it. How should he, from a young and hearty lad like 
Philip? Edwin has croaked over Philip’s health of late, said he was 
consumptive, and going the way of his brother Reginald ; but I saw 
nothing amiss with Philip.” 

“May I ask why you don’t inherit, Mr. Barley, being the eldest 
brothex ?” 

“He was no blood relation to me. My father married twice ; I was 
the son of the first wife; Edwin of the second; and Philip King’s 
father and Edwin’s mother were cousins. Philip had no male relative 
living but my brother, therefore he comes in for all.” 

Mrs. Edwin Barley appeared at the door, and paused there, as if 
listening to the conclusion of the last sentence. Mr. Barley turned 
and saw her, and she came forward. She had twisted up her damp 
hair, and thrown on a shawl of white China crape. Her eyes were 
brilliant, her cheeks carmine—beautiful she looked altogether. 
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The officer questioned her as to the cause of the quarrel which she 
had been present at, but she would give him no satisfactory answer. 
She “could not remember ;” “ Philip King was in the wrong, she knew 
that ;” “the officer must excuse her talking, for her head ached, and 
her brain felt confused.” Such was the substance—all, in fact, that he 
could get from her. He bowed and withdrew, and Mr. Barley followed 
him down stairs, Selina bolting the door after them. 

“Now, Anne, I must have a little conversation with you,” she said. 
And she proceeded to question me of what had occurred after I left 
her at the summer-house. I told her; and had got to where Philip 
King was shot, when she interrupted. 

“Good heavens, child! You saw him shot ?” 

“T heard the noise, and saw him fall. It seemed to come from the 
spot where he had been gazing.” 

“ Did you see who did it ?” she asked, scarcely above her breath. 

“No.” 

“Then you saw no one in the wood but Philip King ?” 

“T saw Mr. Edwin Barley. He was near the spot from whence the 
shot seemed to come, looking through the trees and standing still, as if 
he wondered what could be amiss. For, oh, Selina! Philip King’s 
scream was dreadful, and must have been heard a long way.” 

My aunt caught hold of my arm in a sort of fright. ‘ Anne! what do 
you say? You saw Ldwin Barley at that spot! Not Mr. Heneage?” 

“T did not see Mr. Heneage at all then. I saw only Mr. Edwin 
Barley. Hecame up to Philip King, asking what was the matter.” 

“Had he his gun with him—Edwin Barley ?” 

“Yes, he was carrying it.” 

She dropped my arm, and sat quite still, shrinking as if some blow 
had struck her. Two or three minutes passed before she spoke again. 

“Goon, Anne. What next? Tell me all that passed, for I suppose 
you heard.” And I related what I knew, word for word. 

“You have not told me all, Anne.” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Did not Philip King say that Mr. Heneage had raised his gun, 
aimed at him, and fired ?—that he saw him do it?” 

“ He did not, aunt. He only said what I have told you.” 

“Lie the first!” she exclaimed, lifting her hand and letting it fall 
passionately. ‘Then you never saw Mr. Heneage ?” 

“Tsaw him later.” And I went on to tell her of the meeting him 
through my taking the wrong turning. I told her all: how he looked 
like one in mortal fright; what he said; and of my asking him whe- 
ther he had done it. 

“Well?” she feverishly interrupted. ‘“ Well?” 

“He quite denied it,” I answered, repeating to her exactly the words 
Mr. Heneage had said. 
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“You say he looked scared—confused ?” 

‘Yes, very much so.” 

“ And Mr. Edwin Barley—did he?” 

“ Not at all. He looked just as he always looks. He seemed to be 
surprised, and very sorry; his voice, when he spoke to Philip King, 
was kinder than I had ever heard it.” 

Another pause. She seemed to be thinking. 

“T can hardly understand where it was you saw George Heneage, 
Anne; you must show me, to-morrow. Was it on the same side from 


. which the shot came ?” 


“Yes; I think near to the place. Or how could he have heard Mr. 
Barley speak to me?” 

“‘ How long had you been in the wood when the shot was fired ?” 

“ About ten minutes or.a quarter of an hour.” 

“Little girls compute time differently from grown people, Anne. A 
few minutes might seem like a quarter of an hour to you.” 

“Mamma taught me how differently time appears to pass, accord- 
ing to what we may be doing, Aunt Selina. That when we are plea- 
santly occupied, it seems to fly; and when we are impatient for it to 
go on, or in any suspense or fear, it does not seem to move. I think 
I have learnt to be pretty exact, and I do believe that I was in the 
wood nearly a quarter of an hour. I was running about for some time, 
looking for Mr. Heneage, as you told me, before I found I had lost 
myself. And then I was some minutes getting over the fright. I had 
said my prayers, and——” 

“ You had—wuat ?” 

“T was much alarmed; I thought I might have to stay in the wood 
till morning, and I could only pray to God to protect me: I knew that 
harm would not come to me then. It must have been a quarter of an 
hour in all: so you see Mr. Heneage did not do it in the heat of pas- 
sion in running after him: he must have done it deliberately.” 

“T don’t care,” she repeated to herself, in a sort of defiant voice ; 
“TI know George Heneage did not wilfully shoot Philip King. If he 
did do it, it was an accident ; but I don’t believe he did.” 

“Tf he did not, why did he hide in the wood, and look as if he had 
done something wrong, Selina? Why did he not go boldly up, and see 
what was amiss with Philip King, as Mr. Edwin Barley did?” 

“There is no accounting for what people do in these moments of 


confusion and terror: some act in one way, some in another,” she — 
said, slowly. ‘Anne, I don’t like to speak out openly to you—what I 
fear and what I don’t fear. It was imperative upon George Heneage 
to hasten home—and he may not have believed that Philip King was — 


really dead.” 


“ But, Selina x F 





“Go! go! lie down there,” she said, drawing me to the distant sofa, 
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and pushing me on it, with the pillow over my head. “ You are asleep, 
mind! He might think I had been tutoring you.” 

So sudden and unexpected was the movement, I could only obey, 
and lie still. Selina unbolted the door, and was back in her seat before 
Mr. Edwin Barley entered the room. 

“‘ Are you coming down to dinner, Selina ?” 

“Dinner! It is well for you that you can eat it,” was her answer. 
-“ You must dine without me to-day—those who dine at all. Now, don’t 
disturb that sleeping child, Mr. Barley! I was just going to send her 
to bed.” 

“Tt might do you more good to eat dinner than to roam about in a 
night-fog,” was Mr. Edwin Barley’s rejoinder. “It is rather curious you 
should choose such a night as this to be out, half-naked.” 

‘Not curious,” she said, coldly: “ very natural.” 

“Very! Especially that you should be tearing up and down the 
wood paths, like a mad woman. Others saw you as well as myself, and 
are speaking of it.” 

‘*Let them speak.” 

“ But for what purpose were you there ?” 

“I was looking for George Heneage. ‘There !—you may make the 
most of it.” 

“Did you find him ?” 

“No. Iwish I had: 7 wish J had. I should have learnt from him 
the truth of this night’s business: for the truth, as I believe, has not 
come to light yet.” 

“What do you suppose to be the truth?” he returned, in a tone of 
surprise ; whether natural, or assumed, who could say? 

“‘No matter—no matter now: it is something that I scarcely dare to 
glance at. Better, even, that Heneage had done it, than —than—what 
I am thinking of. My head is confused to-night,” she broke off; “ my 
mind unhinged—hardly sane. You had better leave me, Mr. 
Barley.” 

“You had better come and eat a bit of dinner,” he said, roughly, but 
not unkindly. ‘None of us can touch much, I dare say, but we are 
going to sit down. William is staying, and so is Martin. Won’t you 
come and try to take a bit? Or I will send you something up.” 

“Tt would be of no use.” 

Mr. Edwin Barley looked at her: she was shivering outwardly and 
inwardly. I could just see out under the corner of the cushion. 

“You have caught a violent cold, Selina. How could you think of 
going out?” 

“T will tell you,” she added, in a more conciliating spirit. “I went 
out because you went. To prevent any encounter between you and 
George Heneage,—I mean any violence. After that I stayed looking 
for him.” 
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“You need not have feared violence from me. I should have handed 
him over to the police, nothing more.” 

There was a mocking sound in his voice as he spoke. Selina sat 
down and put her feet on the fender. 

“Thate to dine without somebody at the table’s head,” Mr. Barley 
said, turning to the door. “If you will not come, I shall ask Charlotte 
Delves to sit down.” 

“Tt is nothing to me who sits down when I am not there.” 

“He departed with the ungracious reply ringing in his ears: and un- 
gracious I felt itto be. She bolted the door again, and pulled the blue 
velvet cushion off my head. 

“ Are you smothered, child? Get up. Now, mark me: you must 
not say a word to Mr. Edwin Barley of what happened at the summer- 
house. Do not mention it at all; to him, or to anyone else.” 

‘* But suppose I am asked, Selina i ?” 

“ How can you be asked? Philip King i is gone, poor fellow; George 
Heneage is not here; and who else is there to ask you? You surely 
have not spoken of it elvendy ?” she continued, in a tone of alarm. 

I had not spoken of it to anyone, and told her so. Jemima had 
questioned me as to the cause of my terror, when I ran in from the 
wood, and I said I had heard a shot and a scream ; I had not courage 
to say more. 

“ That’s well,” said Selina. 

She sent me to rest, ordering Jemima to stay by me until I was 
asleep. ‘The child may feel nervous,” she remarked to her, in an 
under tone, but the words reached me. And I suppose Jemima felt 
nervous, for one of the other servants came too. 

On the following morning Mrs. Edwin Barley was ill. It transpired 
that Mr. Edwin BaxHley, with his brother and some more gentlemen, 
had been out part of the night, looking after George Heneage. It was 
getting towards morning when they returned, and Mr. Edwin Barley: — 
would not go to his wife’s room to disturb her. 

She lay in bed, and her voice, as she spoke to me, did not sound like 
her own. 

“ Are you ill, Selina? Why do you speak so hoarsely ?” 

“T feel very ill, Anne. My throat is bad—or my chest, I can scarcely 
tell which: perhaps it is both. Go down stairs, and send Miss Delves 
to me.” : 

I have said that I was an imaginative, thoughtful, excitable child, and © 
as I hastened to obey her, one sole recollection (I could have said fear) — 
kept running through my brain. It was the oracular observation made ~ 
by Duff, relating to his mistress and the fog: “It’s enough to give her 
her death!” Suppose she 4ad caught her death? My fingers, fastening | 
my narrow waist-band, trembled at the thought. J 

The first thing I saw when I went down was a large high screen of © 
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many folds, raised across the hall, shutting out part of it from view. It 
seemed to strike me back with fear. Sarah was coming out of the 
dining-room with a duster in her hand. I caught hold of her gown. 

‘Sarah, what is behind there?” 

“The same that was last night, miss,” she answered. ‘ Nothing is to 
be moved until the coroner has come.” 

“Have they taken Mr. Heneage?” 

“ Not that I have heard of, miss. One of the police was in just now, 
and he told Miss Delves there was no news.” 

“‘T want to find Miss Delves. Where is she?” 

‘In master’s study. You can go in. Don’t you know which it is? 
It’s that room built out at the back, half-way up the first flight of stairs. 
You can see the door from here.” 

In the study sat Mr. Barley and Mr. Edwin Barley at breakfast, 
Charlotte Delves serving them. I gave her my aunt’s message, but 
was nearly scared out of my senses at being laid hold of by Mr. Edwin 
Barley. 

“‘Go up at once, Charlotte, and see what it is,” he said. “ How do 
you say, little one—that her throat is bad ?” 

“Yes, sir; she cannot speak well.” 

“No wonder; she has only herself to thank,” he muttered, as 
Charlotte Delves left the room. “The wonder would be if she were 
not ill.” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Barley, curiously, lifting his head. 

“Oh, she got frightened last night when poor Philip was brought in, 
and ran out in the fog after me with nothing on.” 

He released my arm, and Mr. Barley put a chair for me beside him, 
and gave me some breakfast. I had taken quite a liking to him, he was 

‘so simple and kind. He told me he had no little girls of his own, and 
his wife was always ill, unable to go out. 

“Mrs. Edwin Barley appears exceedingly poorly,” said Charlotte 
Delves, when she returned. ‘ Lowe said he should be here this morm- 
ing ; he shall see her when he comes. She must have taken cold.” 

Scarcely had she spoken when the surgeon arrived. Mr. Edwin Barley 
went up-stairs with him. Mr. Lowe came down alone, and I caught a 
moment to speak to him when no one was listening. 

“Will my aunt Selina get well, sir?” 

“Ido not know, my dear,” he answered, turning upon me his grave 
face. “TI fear she is going to be very ill.” 

Sunday passed and Monday came. Nothing could be heard of George 
Heneage. The police scoured the country; handbills were printed, 
offering a reward for his apprehension ; no effort was left untried, but 
he was not found. Opinions were freely bandied about: some said he 
must have escaped in the fog, and got off by the railway from Nettleby, 
or by the other line beyond Hallam ; others thought he was lying con- 
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cealed near the spot still) Mr. Edwin Barley was in great anger at his 
escape, and avowed he would pursue him to the death. 

Not on this day, but the following one, Mr. Heneage’s father came to 
the house—a fine old gentleman, with white hair. Mr. Lowe corrected 
me for calling him old, and said he could not be much more than fifty. 
I had: not then the experience to know that while young people call 
fifty old, those past that age are apt to style it young. I saw him twice 
as he went along the passages, but was not close to him. He was a 
courteous, gentlemanly man, but seemed bowed down with grief. It 
was said he could not understand the calamity at all, and decidedly re- 
fused to believe in his son’s guilt. If the shot had in truth proceeded 
from him, the gun must have gone off by accident. 

“Then why should he run away?” argued Mr. Edwin Barley. 

He stayed in the house altogether but about two hours, and had an 
interview with Mrs. Edwin Barley in her bed-room before his departure. 

In the afternoon the coroner’s inquest sat. It was held in the dining- 
room. ‘The chief witness was Mr. Edwin Barley. I was not called 
upon, and Selina said it was a proof that he had not mentioned I was 
present at the time. You may be sure / took care not to mention it; 
neither did she. Nothing transpired touching the encounter at the 
summer-house ; therefore the affair appeared to the public involved in 
mystery. Mr. Edwin Barley protested that it was a mystery to him. He 
could not conceive what motive Heneage could have had in taking 
Philip King’s life. Mr. Edwin Barley testified that Philip King, in 
dying, had asserted he saw George Heneage take aim and fire at him, 
and there was nobody to contradict the assertion. I knew Philip King 
had not said so much ; but no one else knew it, save Mrs. Edwin Barley, 
and she only from me. They did not call upon her to appear at the 
inquest: it was assumed that she knew nothing whatever about the 
transaction. 

Charlotte Delves was called, at the request of the jury, because Philip 
King had sat with her in her parlour for half an hour the morning of his 
death ; but she proved that he had not touched upon any point of dis- 
pute, or spoken then of George Heneage. The feeling between them 
had not been good, she said, and there used to be bickering and 
disputes. ‘‘ What about?” asked the jury; but Miss Delves “could 
not say :” she would not bring in Mr. Edwin Barley’s name. 

While the inquest was sitting I was in Selina’s room. She seemed 
very restless, turning about in bed continually, and telling me to listen 
how it was “going on.” © But I could hear nothing, though I went 
often on the stairs to try. 

“ What was that stir just now, Anne ?” 

“They called from the dining-room to have the chandelier lighted. 
John went in and did it.” 

“Ts it dark, Anne ?” 
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“Not dark. It is getting dark.” 

Dark it appeared to be in the chamber, for the crimson silk curtains 
were drawn before the large, deep bay-window, and also partially round 
the bed. You could distinguish the outline of objects, and that was all. 
I went close up to the bed and looked at her; she was buried in the 
pillows : that she was very ill I knew, for a physician from Nettleby had 
come that morning with: Mr. Lowe. 

‘“‘T think it must be over,” she said, as a bustle was heard below, 
«Go and see, Anne.” 

I went half-way down the stairs in the dark. Nobody had thought 
to light the hall-lamp. Sure enough, they were pouring out of the 
room, a crowd of dark figures, talking as they came, and slowly making 
for the hall-door. Suddenly I distinguished Mr. Edwin Barley coming 
towards the stairs. ; 

To his study, as I thought, and back went I, not caring to encounter 
him. Added to my childish dislike and fear of Mr. Edwin Barley, since 
Saturday night another impulse to avoid him had been added : a dread, 
which I could not divest myself of, that he might question me as to that 
meeting at the summer-house, and to the subsequent interview with 
George Heneage. Selina had ordered me to be silent ; but if he found 
anything out and questioned me, what could Ido? I know that the 
- fear was upon me then and for a long time afterwards. 

I crept swiftly back again up the stairs, and into my aunt’s room. 
Surely he was not coming to it! Those were his footsteps, and they 
drew nearer: he could not have turned into his study! No, they came 
on. On the impulse of the moment, I pushed behind the heavy window- 
curtain. It was drawn straight across from wall to wall, leaving a space 
between it and the bow of the window, nearly as large as a small room. 
There were three chairs there, in the middle of the window and at the 
two sides. I sat dowm on one of them, and, pulling the white blind 
slightly aside, looked out at the dark: figures who were then sauntering 
down the avenue. 

“Well, it’s over,” said Mr. Edwin Barley, as he came in and shut the 
door. ‘ And now all the work will be to find him.” 

“‘ How has it ended?” asked his wife. 

“Wilful murder! The coroner was about to clear the room, but the 
jury intimated that’they required no deliberation, and returned their 
verdict at once.” 

“*Wilful murder against whom ?” 

“ Against George Heneage. Did you suppose it was against you 
or me?” 

There was a pause. I felt in miserable indecision, knowing that I 
ought, in honour, to go out and show myself, but not daring to do it. 
Selina resumed, speaking as emphatically as her inflamed throat per- 
mitted. 
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“T cannot believe—I never will believe—that George Heneage was 
capable of committing murder. His whole nature would rise up against 
it: as his father said in this room a few hours ago. If the shot did come 
from his gun, it must have been fired inadvertently.” 

“The shot did come from his gun,” returned Mr. Edwin Barley. 
“ There’s no ‘if’ in the question.” 

“T am aware you say so; but it was passing strange that you, also 
with your gun, should have been upon the spot. Now, stay ! —don’t put 
yourself in a passion. I cannot help saying it. I think all this suspense 
and uncertainty are killing me!” 

Mr. Edwin Barley dragged a chair to the side of the bed, anger in the 
very sound. I felt ready to drop, lest he should see me through the 
slit in the curtain. 

“We will have this out, Selina. It is not the first time you have given 
utterance to hints that you ought to be ashamed of. Do you suspect 
that I shot Philip King ?” 

His tone was so stern that, perhaps, she did not like to say “yes” 
outright, and tampered with the question. 

*“‘ Not exactly that. But there’s only your word to prove that it was 
George Heneage. And you know how incensed you have latterly been 
against him !” 

“Who caused me to be incensed? You!” 

“There was no real cause. Were it the last word I had to speak, 
Edwin ”—and she burst into tears—“ were I dying, I would assert it. I 
never cared for George Heneage in the way you fancy.” 

“T fancy! Had I fancied that, I should have flung George Heneage 
out of my house long ago,” was his rejoinder, spoken calmly. “ But 
now, hear me, Selina. It has been your pleasure to declare so much to 
me. On my part, I declare to you that Heneage, and Heneage only, 
killed Philip King, Dispossess your mind of all dark folly. You must 
be insane, I think, to take it up against your husband.” 

‘“‘ Did you see Heneage fire?” she asked, after a silence. 

“No. I should have known pretty surely that it could only be 
Heneage, had there been no proof against him; but there were Philip’s 
dying words. Still, I did not see Heneage at the place, and I have 
never said I did. I was pushing home through the wood, and halted a 
second, thinking I heard voices : at that very moment a shot was fired 
close to me—close, mind you—not two yards off; but the trees are 
thick just there, and whoever fired it was hid from my view. I was 
- turning to search, when Philip King’s awful scream rang out, and I 
pushed my head beyond the trees and saw him in the act of falling to 
the ground. I hastened to him, and the other escaped. This is the 
entire truth, so far as I am cognisant of it.” 

It might have been the truth ; and, again, it might not. It was just 
one of those things that depend upon the credibility of the utterer. 
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What little corroboration there was, certainly was on Mr. Edwin Barley’s 
side : only that he had asserted more than was true of the dying words 
of Philip King. If these were the simple facts, the truth, why have 
added falsehood to them ? 

“‘ Heneage could have had no motive to take the life of Philip King,” 
argued Mrs. Edwin Barley. “That he would have caned him, or given 
him some other sound chastisement, I grant you—and richly he deserved 
it, for he was the cause of all the ill-feeling that had arisen in the house 
—but, to kill him! No, no!” 

“ And yet you would deem me capable of it !” 

“‘T am not accusing you. But when you come to speak of motives, 
I cannot help seeing that George Heneage could have had none.” 

“You have just observed that the author of the mischief, the bad 
feeling which had sprung up in the house, was Philip King; but you 
are wrong. The author was you, Selina.” 

No answer. She put up one of her hot hands, and shaded her eyes. 

“T forgive you,” he continued. “I am willing to bury the past in 
silence : never to recur to it—never henceforth to allude to it, though 
the boy was my relative and ward, and I liked him. But I would 
recommend you to bear this tragical ending in mind, as a warning for 
the future. I will not tolerate further folly in my wife ; and your own 
sense ought to tell you that had I been ambitious of putting somebody 
out of the world, it would have been Heneage, not Philip. Heneage 
has killed him, and upon his head be the consequences. I will never 
cease my endeavours to bring him to the drop. I will spare no pains, 
or energy, or cost, until it is accomplished. So help me, Heaven!” 

He rose with the last solemn word, and put the chair back in its 
place. On his way to the door he turned, speaking in a softer voice. 

“ Are you better this evening, Selina ? ” 

“Not any. It seems to me that I grow worse with every hour.” 

“T’ll send Lowe up to you. He is somewhere about.” 

“Oh, aunt, aunt!” I said, going forward with lifted hands and 
streaming eyes, as he left the chamber, ‘‘I was here all the time! [I 

saw Mr. Edwin Barley coming in, and I hid behind the window-curtain. 
I never meant to be a listener: I was afraid to come out.” 

She looked at me without speaking, and her face, hot with fever, 
grew more flushed. She seemed to be considering ; perhaps remem- 
bering what had passed. 

“‘ |—I—<don’t think there was anything very particular said, that you 
need care ; or, rather, that I need,” she said at length. ‘‘ Was there?” - 

“No, Selina. Onl * 

“Only what, child? Why do you hesitate ?” 

“You think it might have been Mr. Edwin Barley. I wish I had not 
heard that.” 

“T said, or implied, it was as likely to have been he as the other. 
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Anne,” she suddenly added, “you possess thought and sense beyond 
your years: what do you think ?” 

“‘T think it was Mr. Heneage. I think so because he has run away, 
and because he looked so strangely when he was hiding. And I do not 
think it was Mr. Edwin Barley. When he told you how jt occurred just 
now, and that it was not he, his voice sounded as though he were 
speaking truth.” 

“Oh, dear!” she moaned, “Ihope it was so! What a mercy if that 
Philip King had never come near the house !” 

‘But, Selina, you are sorry that he is dead?” 

“Sorry that he is dead? Of course, I am sorry. What a curious 
child you are! He was no favourite of mine; but,” she cried, pas- 
sionately clasping her hands, ‘‘ I would give all I am worth to call him 
back to life.” 

But I could not be reconciled to what I had done, and sobbed on 
heavily, until lights and Mr. Lowe came in together. 


(To be continied. ) 
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TWILIGHT NIGHT. 


WE met, hand to hand, 
We clasped hands close and fast, 
As close as oak and ivy stand ; 
But it is past : 
Come day, come night, day comes at last. 


We loosed hand from hand, 
We parted face from face ; 

Each went his way to his own land 
At his own pace, 
Each went to fill his separate place. 


If we should meet one day, 
If both should not forget, 

We shall clasp hands the accustomed way, 
As when we met 
So long ago, as I remember yet. 


II, 


Where my heart is (wherever that may be) 
Might I but follow ! 

If you fly thither over heath and lea, 

O honey-seeking bee, 
O careless swallow, 

Bid some for whom I watch keep watch for me. 


Alas ! that we must dwell, my heart and I, 
So far asunder. 
Hours wax to days, and days and days creep by ; 
I watch with wistful eye, 
I wait and wonder : 
When will that day draw nigh—that hour draw nigh ? 


Not yesterday, and not, I think, to-day ; 
Perhaps to-morrow. 

Day after day “ to-morrow” thus I say : 

I watched so yesterday 
In hope and sorrow, 

Again to-day I watch the accustomed way. 


CHRISTINA G. RoSSETTI. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN ROME. 
AN INCIDENT. 


. MELANCHOLY Christmas we shall have this year, thanks to 

that firebrand Garibaldi and his crew!” So writes my cousin 
Charles from Rome. He is a “ pervert,” and one of the Papisti, and 
rather delights in giving a sly hit at my sympathy with Young Italy in 
general, and Garibaldi in particular. 

But though we spar upon political ground, my cousin and I are good 
friends, and are at any rate simpatica, as the Italians say, upon one 
point—namely, love of Rome, the city of remembrance and of hope. 

I have cause to love Rome, however, that cousin Charles wots not 
of, and the mention of Christmas, with which he begins his last letter, 
and I my story, brings with it such a crowd of associations, clustering 
round Christmas-tide and Rome both, that I lay down his letter, and let 
my thoughts wander back to my first Christmas in Rome, six years ago. 

My father, my aunt Lucy, my dear dead mother’s eldest sister, and I, 
had been staying a month or two in Florence. We intended to return 
thither in spring, and had planned to leave for Rome early in November. 
But one attraction and another, the glorious picture-galleries, a circle of 
friends, art-loving and kindly, the disinclination to move from pleasant 
quarters, all combined to keep us in Florence until the 23rd of De- 
cember. 

Christmas Eve we had always meant to spend in Rome, and to go 
together to the Pastorale Service at St. Peter’s; so the 23rd was the 
latest day that could possibly be fixed for leaving Florence. 

The morning found the city of flowers wrapped in a thick white fog, 
and I think the chilly aspect of the place, as we drove to the station, 
tended to lessen our regret at leaving it. 

A few miles out of Florence the fog cleared away, and by the time we 
reached Leghorn a true Italian sunshine glowed over the harbour. 
After the usual difficulties at the Messagerie, with officials, and on the 
quay with importunate:facchini and extortionate boatmen, we and our 
luggage were stowed away in a boat, and rowed to the steamer. Two 
hours elapsed before the start, during which the sun went down rosily 
into the dark green water, and I watched him near the horizon, and 
listened dreamily the while to a young lad singing to guitar accom- 
paniment from his boat, that rocked under lee of the steamer just 
below me. 
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We had a pleasant voyage ; that is, all of us who were good sailors. 
The sea was so calm as to make any malaise a disgrace. Nevertheless, 
my father declared himself uncomfortable, and left aunt Lucy and me 
pacing the deck under the moonlight before ten o’clock, which we 
thought very stupid and prosaic of him ! 

By that time the deck was strewn with recumbent forms, or rather 
formless masses of wrappers and rugs, the only human sign about which 
consisted in occasional snorts and grunts, or a restless movement, that 
showed the owner of the rugs was dreaming uneasily of his recent , 
struggles with the Leghorn boatmen, or the rush he made to secure a 
place at the first dinner with the passengers from Genoa. 

At last aunt Lucy and I had to succumb to tired eyes and weary 
limbs, and went below, to sleep on our respective shelves in the ladies’ 
cabin. We were both very excited at the prospect of seeing ;Rome 
the next day, for the first time, and my head was so full of schemes and 
imaginings, that I slept very little. There was a small round window 
close to my shelf, and as I lay I could see the heaving line of water, and 
the moon. She grew large and red, and sank below the horizon, just as 
I closed my eyes and fell asleep. 

A golden morning, cold and clear, found us at Civita Vecchia, and 
somewhat consoled us for the weary time of waiting while our luggage, 
after it had been with difficulty got out of the hold and recognized, was 
sent on shore and examined at the Custom-house. Myaunt and I stayed 
in the dreary coffee-room of the dreary hotel, while my father had his 
patience and temper tried at the Bureau. Our own trials seemed light, 
however, compared with the fate of a lady fellow-passenger, who was 
waiting in equal weariness for the return of her husband. . Her medita- 
tions, poor thing! were rudely broken by the appearance of an official, 
dragging in his arms a ball-dress belonging to her, which had just been 
decreed seditious and suspicious by the authorities at the Custom-house, 
because, forsooth, it was white, trimmed with red fuchsias and green 
leaves and ribbon,—a conjunction of the Italian tri-color very culpable, 
and highly suggestive of treason and Garibaldi ! 

Poor lady! We left her lamenting over her damaged dress, despoiled 
of its ornaments, and otherwise decorated with dust from the streets of 
Civita Vecchia, through which it had been ignominiously borne ! 

The transit from Civita Vecchia is slow, and the country uninteresting 
and sad. We were full of anticipation, however, and I grew breathless 
with excitement as each mile brought us nearer to Rome. 

The entrance, at last, was rather damping, certainly, and the drive 
from the pen-like station gave one no favourable impression of the grand 
old city. 

We had secured lodgings in the Piazza di Spagna, through the good 
offices of my cousin Charles, who was then, as now, resident in Rome. 
He had written to tell us of them, and to regret that he should be so 
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“occupied with the services of his church” as to be unable to meet us 
at our lodgings, but would “call the next day, Christmas Day, at half- 
past nine, to take us to St. Peter’s ;” he supposed we “had no thought 
of the Pastorale, or Christmas Eve Vigil?” ‘As if it wasn’t the very 
thing we have thought of !” I exclaimed ; while my father paused over 
this passage, as he conned the letter en route to our lodgings. 

The coachman pulled up at a high-arched door, in the Piazza di 
Spagna, and, on entering, we found ourselves in semi-darkness. 

“‘ What a hole !” said my father, who, though a traveller in his young 
days, had been a stay-at-home for many years, and had English notions 
as to what constituted “respectable lodgings.” “Run up, child,” he 
continued to me, “and see if you can find your way to the second floor 
through this darkness. What Charles can have meant ” but the 
rest was lost upon me, for, feeling for a hand-rail, I ran up the stone 
staircase. A grated window, innocent of glass, revealed the first land- 
ing, sizeable enough, with four doors, two with visiting-cards nailed on 
them, ranged round it. The next flight of steps seemed to bring fresher 
air, and more light ; and through a window I caught a glimpse of even- 
ing sky, against which a tier of picturesque roofs glowed golden and 
red-brown. I pulled the tinkling bell at a door on this second landing, 
and a comely Italian dame made her appearance. Even in my hurry, 
the grand head, crowned with plaits, struck me as in strange contrast to 
the poor dirty dress she wore. I grew used to such discrepancy in 
Roman women in a very few days. By this time my father and aunt 
Lucy had joined me, and made known who we were, and what we 
wanted. ‘The woman was in distress. She had understood from the 
English Signor that the excellent family would not arrive till the 27th, 
and this was the 24th, and she had that very day let another English 
Signor have a portion of the apartment. He was out now, and when 
he would return she did not know. Half the apartment was at our 
disposal, certainly, a saloon and’ two bed-rooms ; at least, the Signorina 
could have a bed put up in the ante-chamber, &c., &c. She rattled on 
volubly, with a thousand gesticulations of hands, shoulders, head, till 
my father’s Italian and patience were almost exhausted. We were 
standing in the ante-chamber, which she so kindly allotted as my sleep- 
ing apartment, and were in high flow of dispute, when a steady step 
sounded on the stairs, and paused just outside the door. A clear, 
rather low, but distinct voice called: on “ Signora Bruna.” Out rushed 
the padrona, exclaiming, “ Eccolo, eccolo! ecco il Signore.” So we 
went out too, and saw the tall figure of a gentleman, standing with his 
back to the staircase-window. He took off his wide-awake hat as we 
came out, and the light shone upon waves of brown hair, that seemed 
to shine like a halo in the gloom. In a very quiet way he elicited the 
state of affairs, and courteously offered to remove himself and his effects 
from the apartment. He could easily find room elsewhere, he said ; 
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indeed, he knew he could be accommodated on the primo piano. 
The quiet voice made a stillness in the turmoil, and my heart seemed 
to leap up to meet it. 

In a very short space of time the stranger collected his properties 
together, had his boxes pushed into the ante-room, and settled his bill 
with Signora Bruna. I was occupied in seeing to the bestowal of our 
own luggage, for my father had complained of a sudden attack of gid- 
dinéss, and aunt Lucy was in attendance upon him; yet I could not 
but notice the silent celerity of the stranger, who never lifted his eyes to 
observe upon our movements, and seemed absorbed in the one effort to 
remove himself out of our way as soon as possible. 

I was standing on the landing-place, seeing.to the disposal of our last 
box, as he passed out. It was dark, and I involuntarily raised the candle 
I held in my hand to light him as he came out. The flame shone upon 
both our faces as he looked up; two earnest eyes gazed fixedly into 
mine, and then over the grave face broke a sudden and very brilliant 
smile. “Good night,” he said, and was gone. “ Nothing remarkable 
in ‘ good night’ from a polite stranger,” I chided myself, impatiently, as 
I turned back into the rooms. But it was no use to chide; the voice 
and the smile haunted me. I found my father faint, and evidently 
unwell. So aunt Lucy and I coaxed him to lie quietly on the sofa, while 
we settled matters generally. Signora Bruna undertook to supply 
dinner from a neighbouring restaurant, and in every arrangement showed 
the quickness and bonhommie of an Italian. 

The evening wore on ; dinner had been dispatched, and the padrona 
had come in to inquire what she could next do for us. Was there any- 
thing we wanted? Yes, there was, said my father. She was to order a 
comfortable carriage to take two ladies to St. Peter’s to the midnight 
service, wait for them, and bring them back. 

Aunt Lucy and I broke in with exclamations. “We don’t want to 
go.” “We won't go without you.” ‘We can’t go alone, it would be 
dreadful ; in a strange place, too,” and so forth. 

But my father silenced us with invincible arguments. We had come 
to Rome that day on purpose, he said. He was very sorry he was too 
ill to go with us, but there could be no impropriety in ladies going to 
church alone ; and as to difficulties, did we expect to be run away with, 
by the Pope’s orders, or what? The Signora confirming, and my father 
persistent, we ladies yielded with a good grace ; our only suggestion of 
sending a message to Charles, or to friends whose addresses we had, 
being stifled in the bud with, “ it’s too late for that.” 

The carriage was ordered at half-past two, and we agreed to go early 
to bed to obtain what sleep we might before starting. So at ten we 
wished each other good-night. My father’s parting injunction, as he 
lifted the striped curtain and opened his bedroom-door, was, “ Mind to 
keep together to-night. Lucy, I depend on you for restraining that 
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madcap girl if she proposes to leave you.” “ Papa!” I remonstrated ; 
but with a warning shake of the finger my father dropped the curtain, 
and disappeared. 

At half-past one aunt Lucy roused me from a dream that I was on 
board the steamer again, watching the sun rise ; and, as I watched, the 
sun seemed to move and come straight across the sea to me; and as it 
came, it quivered and changed, and changed and quivered, till it grew 
like the face of the stranger Englishman. And it came nearer and 
nearer, till it almost touched me, and then suddenly it was like the Pope’s 
head, with a triple crown on it. Another minute, and I woke to find 
aunt Lucy’s face looking into mine, and saying, “Get up, Mildred ! 
What were you dreaming of?” she added, as I drowsily slipped out of 
bed. ‘ You looked so happy, and ejaculated ‘Good night !’ in quite a 
sentimental voice.” I eluded an answer, and felt rather conscience- 
stricken ! 

By half-past two we had dressed, drank some coffee, and, rather 
shivering with the cold air and excitement together, stepped into the 
carriage and drove off, leaving the padrona standing at the door, with a 
flickering candle lighting her face, and bringing her scarlet ’kerchief’d 
head into magnificent relief against the black archway. 

A flood of moonlight filled St. Peter’s Piazza as we drove through it. 
A clear and yet mysterious radiance revealed the long colonnades, the 
fountains splashing and shimmering, the grand flight of steps, and the 
presence of the dome, while the grand bell sounded over all like the 
solemn voice of the almost unearthly beauty of the scene. 

One can see St. Peter’s but once as we saw it that night. 

We ascended the steps, lifted by great effort the heavy curtain-door, 
and passed up into the church—darkness and space, a dimly-shining 
pavement, gliding figures, and distant chaunting. 

We walked on slowly. The chaunting grew more distinct, and across 
the darkness lay a band of bright light that streamed from a chapel on 
the left. We tracked the light and the sound, and found ourselves 
among the crowd in the choir chapel, where the service was then 
going on. 

I could not have then described what we heard or saw, nor can I do so 
now. I moved as in a dream, and saw everything as a vision. Rows of 
venerable ecclesiastics, installed in carved niches, robed in purple, with 
suggestions of white and scarlet ; here and there an olive-complexioned 
face, clear-cut features, and black eyes that flashed upon the crowd as it 
swayed to and fro at the entrance to the chapel; a blaze of light at the altar, 
fronting the gate ; priests in gorgeous robes ; incense ; a picture of the 
Nativity, for the shepherds of the Campagna to look at, and remember 
how the shepherds bowed before the Child-Saviour in the poor manger, 
and found therein a presence more awful than even the angelic vision 
that yet burned upon their eyes : all this I dimly saw. 
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In the crowd were, indeed, veritable shepherds. Wild wondering 
eyes gazed into the light and the incense: uncouth forms, clothed in 
sheep skins, shouldered through the iron gates of the chapel and stood 
immoveable, transfixed. And the strange singing went on, rather un- 
couth, too, to a sensitive ear, but with strange fascination in it, height- 
ened by the weird tones of the soprano voices. 

Aunt Lucy and I looked and listened together. The chapel was full 
when we arrived, and we found the crowd rather rough to stand 
amongst. Now, a brown-robed monk pushed his way through, or an 
English gentleman made forcible egress for wife or daughter, or a shaggy 
shepherd planted himself, as on a post of observation, just in front of 
us, and swayed to and fro in bewildered amazement, uncomfortably 
unconscious of his neighbours ! 

I was looking intently at an old canon, who had fallen asleep in his 
niche, and was being recalled to his duties by a sharp-visaged ecclesiastic 
next him, when there was a sudden movement in the crowd ; a lady had 
fainted, and was being supported out of the chapel. ‘There was a rush 
and tumult, and I was forced away from aunt Lucy’s side and impelled 
out into the church. The instant I could, I went back to the place 
where I had left her; she was gone! In vain I pushed my way from 
one point to another; I could see her face nowhere. I wandered out 
into the church, and sought for her familiar figure in the shadowy aisles, 
and up and down the great nave. I felt frightened and confused. 
Everything had lost its charm. The strange crowd horrified me, and I 
thought every one stared at me ; I was afraid of the light, and still more 
of the darkness. I wandered up to the shrine under the great dome, 
and the vastness of the dim height was a terror to me. 

Some one passed and looked, came back quickly, and said, in a low, 
clear voice, “‘ Pardon me; but if I can give you assistance, will you 
allow me?” It was the “stranger Englishman” of the morning. His 
voice was such a comfort to me, I believe I uttered a little cry of joy ; 
and, as if he had been a friend, I told him my troubles. It never 
seemed to occur to me that he was a nameless stranger. He had seen 
my face in the chapel, he said, and had noticed I was with another lady, 
which must be his excuse for speaking to me when he saw me after- 
wards alone : he had thought it likely I had lost my companion. “It 
was such a comfort to hear your voice,” I said simply, just as we were 
crossing the stream of light from the choir chapel. He turned his face 
and looked at me, and that brilliant smile shone out again with a flash 
that made my head drop, I knew not why. He led me out of the 
church, which seemed grand and beautiful again now, and we came out 
upon the broad steps, and found daylight breaking, gray and cold and 
chill, over the Piazza. I remembered the name of our coachman, but 
we inquired vainly for him and his carriage. At last a sleepy driver of 
a “legno” said he thought Giorgio Petri had driven off the Piazza as 
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he drove on, and there was a lady in the carriage—yes, certainly, now 
he remembered, there was a lady. ' 

So aunt Lucy was safe ; that was delightful. A coachman was found 
willing to keep his party waiting whilst he earned an extra fare from 
us, and we drove quickly, while the dawn lightened into day, back to 
the Piazza di Spagna. As our carriage stopped at the arched door, a 
beggar, coiled up just inside, uncoiled, and came out and shook himself. 
As we went up the staircase, the lamp, which all Romans must burn at 
the entrance to lodging-houses, flickered and went out. My companion 
laughed, and drawing a coil of taper out of his pocket, lit it with a 
match. ‘‘We must not come in like thieves,” he said. It is strange how 
I remember every incident of that night still, ‘The knock at the second 
story brought aunt Lucy’s white face to the door. She almost screamed 
for joy at seeing me, and listened breathless to my companion’s quiet 
narration of what had occurred. Aunt Lucy overwhelmed him with grati- 
tude, and said that my father would call upon him and thank him for his 
courteous kindness the next day, if he would give us his name, &c. The 
stranger smiled. ‘I think,” he said, “that Mr. Hope will scarcely find 
me wholly unknown. I did not hear this morning who he was ; but Miss 
Hope has incidentally mentioned the name, and by a coincidence I find 
that my father’s old friend, Mr. Hope, about whose arrival he wrote to 
me last week, is the gentleman whose lodgings I vacated this morning ! 
My name is Leslie.” Then ensued mutual congratulations between 
Mr. Leslie and aunt Lucy. Aunt Lucy gave an account how she had 
lost me in St. Peter’s, and after a vain search had thought it best to 
drive back. She had only returned a quarter of an hour, and was deli- 
berating what to do, and whether to rouse my father, when we came in. 
Then she pressed Mr. Leslie to have some breakfast, but he declined, 
and bowed himself out with a promise to call next day. ‘“ Would you 
mind holding the taper?” he said, as I accompanied him to the door. 
I took it, a little amused, and held it high to light him on the staircase. 
He turned, as his foot touched the second step, and looked back at me 
a moment or two. 

“T saw you first, holding the light so,” he said, quietly. “I thought 
youwere Saint Filomena to me. Good night ; no, it is good morning now.” 

But my story is finished, for Christmas eve is over, and Christmas 
morning begun. Mr. Leslie came to see my father next day, who was 
much better, and delighted to make acquaintance with the son of his 
old friend, Colonel Leslie, of the —th. I was much laughed at for 
losing myself on my first visit to St. Peter’s, but I never could see why 
I was more foolish than aunt Lucy! Perhaps it was because of the 
sequel that my father used to say, I lost myself “on purpose to be 
found,” he believed ! 

He says so more than ever now, though really the joke is very old, for 
Mr. Leslie and I have been married more than five years. 
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OD did it. He made me hold the light, and he fastened them up 

to the manger, one at a time; and with Gruff Blossom’s scissors, 

that were bigger than shears, he set to work. I had never been so 
frightened in my life before. Old Hetley was in-doors, Blossom was 
about somewhere, and there was no knowing which of them might 
come in upon us. Tod But I had better begin at the beginning. 

He lived at Dyke Manor, and his name was Todhetley. I mean 
the old Pater, not Tod; and, if you please, we must go back a few 
years, or you may not be able to understand it. 

Old Todhetley was very rich; the farmers and people round about 
called him the Squire. He had no wife; she died when young Tod 
was a baby. ‘Tod’s proper name was the same as his father’s, Joseph. 
We lived at the Court, three miles off, and I had no mother, any more 
than Tod had, for she was dead too. My father was William Ludlow ; 
he was well off, but not so rich as Squire Todhetley, and they were 
good friends. I was John; and they called me Johnny. 

One morning, when I was four years old, the servants told me I had 
a new mamma. I can see her now as she looked when she came 
home. We had a high post with a lamp upon it, outside the gate, and 
she was as tall and thin and upright as that; she had a pinched nose 
and flat, light curls on her forehead. Hannah said she was thirty-five— 
she was talking to Eliza while she dressed me—and they both agreed 
that she looked like a Tartar. She was a Miss Marks, who used to 
play the organ in church, and teach music ; and Eliza said the master 
might have chosen better. I understood that they meant papa, and 
asked why he might have chosen better; upon which they both shook 
me, and said that they had not been speaking about my papa at all, 
but of the old blacksmith round the corner. 

Papa died that year. At the end of another, Mrs. Ludlow married 
Mr. Todhetley, and we went to live at Dyke Manor; she, I, and 
Hannah. Tod did not like it. His father mostly called him Joe, 
the servants Master Joseph; but at school—to which we both went 
together—with the boys he was always “‘ Tod,” and I fell into the same 
habit. In contradistinction, I suppose, we got into the way of calling 
the Squire Old Hetley behind his back, and Pater to his face. Tod 
had been regularly spoilt by his father, awfully indulged ; and naturally 
he did not like the invasion. As time went on, things grew uneomfort- 
able. Tod and his step-mother waged mutual war in the holidays ; 
the Pater resented it on Tod, and Tod resented it on both. 
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And now we can go on again from the present time. Tod was 
turned seventeen, and as big as a house; tall, and strong, and dark, 
with an imperious manner and a will of his own. I was fifteen; fair, 
delicate, and timid. People called me a muff; and they said Tod 
looked nearly old enough and wise enough to be my father. There 
were two little children at the Manor now: Hugh and Lena. 

We were at home for the Christmas holidays. Things had gone on 
pretty peaceably the first week, but that came to an end. I think if 
Tod had taken the pains to understand Mrs. Todhetley better, he would 
not have hated her so. I used to say “Mamma” to her at times still, 
but he never would—he called her Madam. I am sure she would have 
been glad to be friends with him, but something was always happening 
to make them angry with each other. It rarely came to open battle of 
words ; Tod was sarcastically cool to Mrs. Todhetley. 

We did lead the children into mischief. Tod did, that is, and I 
helped. We loved them both; and Tod would have saved them from 
real injury with his life. ‘ But we can’t let Hugh grow up a milksop, 
you know, Johnny,” he would say to me; “and that’s what his mother 
is doing for him. I tell the Pater so.” Everything Mrs. Todhetley 
said, everything she did, Tod resented. Not to herself, you know, but 
to himself. - Before she came to the Manor, things were conducted there 
with a profuse hand; the Squire spending all his income; since then, 
expenses had been curtailed. First, this extravagance was cut off, next 
that toned down, until the outlay became moderate. Tod resented this 
worse than all. 

We came home from church on Christmas Day ; the Pater, Tod, I, 
and Hugh. Mrs. Todhetley had the tooth-ache, and did not go; she 
was always having it. Lena ran out in a white frock and blue sash, as 
we got home, and said the Sterlings had not come yet—who were to 
dine with us. 

“There’s plenty of time,” cried the Pater. ‘We dine at four, and 
it’s not two yet.” 

Tod and I divided an apple-pie, and then went out together. First 
of all, we had a look at the ponies, Punch and Toby; two beautiful 
black creatures, the pride of the Squire’s stables, with flowing manes, 
and tails that touched the ground. ‘They had been a recent purchase, 
and the Pater talked of them to everybody. ‘The close carriage had 
been laid down long ago; another of Mrs. Todhetley’s innovations. It 
stood in the great coach-house still, but the horses had been sold. As 
a matter of comfort, the want affected neither Tod nor his father, it had 
been so rarely used ; but Tod chose to be bitter over the curtailment. 
The Squire drove his ponies, he rode his saddle-horses, and Mrs. Tod- 
hetley went out in a low basket-chaise, drawn by a mild she-donkey. 
It was safer for the children, she thought. Tod went into fits when- 
ever he met the procession. 
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Giles was in the stable, giving the ponies their beans. He had been 
groom there a long while; a cross-tempered fellow, especially when 
they called him “dwarf,” from his small size, and he had never taken 
cordially to the ponies. An old horse that Giles cared for, if he'cared 
for anything, had been got rid of to make room for the ponies, and 
Giles put on resentment, after the fashion of his young master. 

“They eat well, Giles,” remarked Tod, who_ had little Hugh in his 
hand. 

“Ugh !” grunted Giles. ‘‘ They’d eat their yeads off, an’ ’ud let ’em, 
they creatures ‘ould. I know I wish they was buried, I do; they got 
me into a nice row with the master this morning.” 

“* How was that ?” 

“About their exercising; and their food. He says I neglect ’em; 
‘ud serve all the horses afore I’d serve them. I said I knowed my 
duties to them as well as I knowed it to others; and then the row set 
in. Master’s as fond o’ they two cantankerous animals as he is of his 
children.” 

“‘Fonder than of me,” put in Tod, who was laughing at Giles. 

“‘T ’dun know about that, Master Joe; I know these ponies is always 
a making mischief atween me and others. It’s they tails the Squire’s 
proud on,” added Giles, disparagingly, “and the animals is the same; 
you just watch ’em a bit else, a switching of ’em everlasting! I'd 
shave they tails off, for two pins.” 

“You would, would you!” broke upon our startled ears, and there 
stood the Squire at the stable-door, to the consternation of me and 
Giles. I had done nothing; but felt just as if I had. Tod kept his 
ground unmoved, and laid hold of Punch’s tail ; as if calculating what 
the trouble would be to dock it. 

Letting the horsehair drop gradually from his fingers, he went off with 
Hugh ; I followed, leaving the Squire and Giles to it. By the sounds 
that supervened, it seemed the “row,” as Giles had designated it, of 
the morning ‘was being renewed. 

We went as far as the Dyke, a broad ditch that divided at this spot 
the two counties, Warwickshire and Worcestershire, two miles from the 
Manor. There were no hedges on either side the dyke, but a raised 
bank on this. Hugh, who was on in front, ran up it. 

“Stay where you are,” shouted Tod to him. ‘ You can’t come to 
grief to-day, you know, in that fine plumage.” 

For Hugh had a new purple velvet affair on. If I call it affair, it’s 
because I don’t know what else to call it; it was not a coat, and it was 
not a frock. He was seven; and yet Mrs. Todhetley dressed him like 
a girl; his short white drawers had frills to ’em; and this was made 
another grievance of by Tod. Hugh’s bare legs were scratched all 
over ; his white neck-frills got torn. He was a brave little fellow, full 


of spirit, fearing neither man nor ghost ; a pretty-faced child, with large 
K 
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blue eyes and long fair curls. For Tod to warn him against going. to 
grief was something new, and I fancied he must be remembering that 
it was Christmas Day. 

“T want to jump down, Joe,” answered Hugh, from the top of the 
bank. 

“You'd jump in. Stay where you are, I tell you, until I come.” 

Hugh came leaping down on this side, where there was no danger ; 
the ditch, or dyke, was on the other. Tod ascended the bank and 
leaped it at once. 

“ Now then, Hugh, I’ll catch you.” 

He stood on the edge of the dyke, ready to save Hugh, should his 
foot slip. The worst that would happen would be a wetting ; but Tod 
meant to take care. Hugh leaped, and Tod caught him just as he was 
slipping backwards. How it happened I don’t know, but the velvet 
got a tear in front. Such a rent! 

** Whew !” cried Tod, with a whistle. ‘‘ Madam will be brushing my 
jacket for that.” 

“T shan’t say you did it, Joe,” said Hugh, looking down ruefully. 
He had learnt to be fond of his fine clothes. 

“Say it and welcome,” returned Tod. My back’s broad enough. 
Mind you walk sedately now, Hugh ; if you get your foot through that 
hole, you’ll have the whole bottom off.” 

We were near the house on our return, us two talking secrets 
together (it was only about Mrs. Todhetley), and Hugh racing around, 
when we suddenly missed him. Tod stood still and looked back. 

“What went with him, Johnny ?” 

I could not say. We should not have minded either, but for the 
velvet. Hugh was safe anywhere on the land. Tod had told me to 
smuggle him up-stairs to the nursery, and get Hannah to mend the slit. 

“ Perhaps he turned off by the oak-walk, Tod. If so, he is already 
in-doors.” 

“The young monkey! And Madam is now groaning over the rent! 
Well, my back, as I say, is broad enough for that.” 

The Sterlings had arrived, and there was bustle in the drawing-room. 
Young Mrs. Sterling had brought her baby, a little bundle in a blue 
cloak; old Mr. and Mrs. Sterling were talking to the Pater, young 
Mrs. Sterling was nursing Lena, Mrs. Todhetley was admiring the baby, 
whose nurse stood at the door. Old Thomas came in to say that 
dinner was served. Hugh was nowhere to be seen. 

‘“‘He’s gone up to Hannah of his own accord, Tod,” I whispered. 
And Tod just nodded in answer; as if not caring one way or the 
other. 

They began to cross the hall, and the nurse took the baby up-stairs. 
Lena had hold of Tod then, for the children were to dine with us, and 
I was behind. Suddenly they stopped in a sort of commotion, and. 
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there arose a hullabaloo that you might have heard over in Worcester- 
shire. 

Of all the miserable little objects possible for imagination to con- 
ceive, there stood the worst. It was Hugh, who had come bursting 
in at the hall-door with a great howl. He was green all over. The 
blood was pouring from his green face, his curls were dripping green 
slime, his legs and his purple velvet were nothing but green mud. As 
good explain at once that he had fallen into the duck-pond, and in 
scrambling out of it made his nose bleed. But it looked a great deal 
worse than that, and nobody could tell what to make of him. Mrs. 
Todhetley thought he was killed. She shrieked and sobbed, and gave 
Tod the accusation direct of being the author of the mischief. Tod 
denied it, his tone insolent. 

“Look at his dress!” cried Hannah, who came flying down upon 
the scene. “Oh! ma’am, look at his beautiful dress! Can you deny 
doing that, sir?” she boldly asked Tod to his face, holding up the rent. 
She and Tod were always at daggers drawn. 

“T did that,” said Tod, distinctly. ‘That is, I caused him to do it.” 

A noise of a different sort, something like a man’s passionate scream. 
It came from Tod, and I turned short round, frightened. The Pater 


had the horsewhip in his hand, laying it upon his shoulders. And he 
had never struck him since he was a child ! 

It was a wretched Christmas dinner ; everybody in discomfort. Tod 
had bolted up-stairs to his room, and the Pater scarcely spoke to any- 
body. He was a little man, with a few light hairs sticking up on his 
head, and excruciating nerves. These scenes would put him into an 


awful passion for a moment, but it was soon over. As he sat there, 
making only a pretence to eat, I knew that he was wishing in his 
bitter repentance that his hand had been cut off before it was used on 
Tod. 

“Johnny,” he whispered to me, by-and-by, pretending to pick up his 
table-napkin, “‘go up to Joe, and tell him to come down and have 
some dinner. Tell him it’s Christmas Day.” 

Up I went, three stairs at a time, wondering in what condition I 
should find Tod, and half afraid to enter. But Tod was not there. He 
had taken the matter coolly, Tod fashion, and I found him in the 
housekeeper’s room, seated at a table which had been laid for him, a 
servant in attendance. 

“Wants me to come in to-dinner, does he !” returned Tod, his mouth 
full of turkey. “ My compliments to him, and I’m taking it here.” 

“Tod, I know he’s as sorry ashe can be. Docome! It’s all so 
uncomfortable in there !” 

“I’m glad to hear it!” answered Tod, emptying the tureen of bread- 
sauce on his plate. 

** But won’t you come ?” 
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“ Not if I know it. That senseless little reptile goes and flings him- 
self into the green pond, and the Pater——” 

“ Hugh says he fell in, Tod.” 

“Tt’s all the same. And the Pater horsewhips me for it! If I don’t 
pay him off, my name is not Todhetley. Here, Johnny.” 

“ How will you pay him off?” I asked, drinking the glass of cham 
pagne he held out. 

‘“‘ Leave that to me,” said Tod, “TI’ll sleep upon it.” 

“T have told them it was not your fault, Tod. Hugh said so, too. 
He was coming in-doors by the fold-yard, and began chasing the ducks. 
That’s how it happened.” 

“ Awkward young donkey! But they shan’t continue to blame me, 
right or wrong, for every scrape he falls into. That won’t do, now it 
has come to a horsewhip. You may tell the Pater so.” 

“And you'll not come into the dining-room, Tod ?” 

“T’ve answered you once,” said,Tod, cutting himself a piece of pud- 
ding that must have weighed three pounds. “You needn’t wait, 
Johnny.” And back I went, after the unsuccessful negotiation. 

Tod’s feast transpired, and the Pater was vexed. What had made 
him intensely miserable, apparently only made Tod more jolly. Had 
he heard that his son was indulging grief or resentment in solitude, he 
would have gone and made friends with him—I know he would— 
perhaps have said he was sorry for his haste. As it was, he let the 
affair drop, saying nothing. 

But the old Pater was not one to bear resentment ; and he loved Tod, 
in spite of his faults, better than anybody else in the world. On the 
following morning, when we were going to the Jacobsons’—a three-mile 
drive—to spend the day and dine, he spoke pleasantly to Tod. 

“ Put on your warmest top-coat, Joe. We shall have a sharp frost 
to-night.” 

Mrs: Todhetley’s toothache was worse, and her face swollen the size 
of two, so she would not come. Hugh’s nose was all right this morn- 
ing, and she wanted to send him with us. But the Pater would not 
have it: 4e was not going to look after him all day, he said, to keep 
him out of the Jacobsons’ duck-ponds. 

We left him, sobbing and roaring with the disappointment, and 
started ; I, Tod, and the Pater. Tod generally sat in front when- his 
step-mother did not, but he put me there to-day, and got up behind. 
No servant went with us to the Jacobsons’; old Blossom, their groom, 
would take care of the ponies. 

The Pater was a kind man when not ina passion. ‘I can see you 
are wanting to drive, Johnny,” he said. “ Well, you may take the reins 
for a little while.” I could drive as well as the Pater, at any rate in my 
own opinion, and we bowled along the frosty road, old Pater in his usual 
glow over the ponies. 
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“Look at them, Joe!” he rapturously said, leaning back to Tod. | 
“Don’t they step together !—are not the heads fine? And the tails! 
There’s not such a pair of tails in the county,” he went on. “ And I 
caught old Giles saying he should like to shave them off! I’d rather 
he came in when I was asleep, and shaved my head !” 

Whether the words suggested ideas to Tod, or whether what hap- 
pened later—but I had better go straight on. The Pater had not 
finished his say. 

“T wouldn’t answer for it, Joe, that I shall not have to send Giles 
about his business. He gets more pig-headed every day. You may 
keep a servant too long. Now, then, Johnny, I'll take the reins. We 
are close there.” 

At the Jacobsons’ we found a regular party. All of them went out 
to see Squire Todhetley’s model ponies, and decided that they and their 
tails deserved to be photographed. About eighteen of us sat down to 
dinner at six. Old Sterling was one; and when the cloth was drawn, 
he told about Hugh’s escapade, and what the Pater did with the 
whip. He meant it in joke, but he was an old fool for his pains. 
It put up Tod’s blood awfully, and vexed the Pater, as I could see. 

We did not sit so long as they did, and Tod got me round to the 
stables. “I want you there a minute, Johnny,” he said. .And I went, 
thinking nothing. 

“I’m going to shave off their tails,” he began, as he struck a light ; 
and I laughed, supposing he was joking. But when I found he was in 
earnest, not jest, I nearly went out of my senses with fright ; I almost 
went on my knees to him in the stable. 

“Stow that!” said he. ‘All you’ve got to do is to hold the light. 
I shall never betray that you did as much as that, Johnny. Catch hold 
of the candle, and don’t shake.” 

I always did what he told me: his was the master spirit: and I stood 
there, in the stable, lighting him, a very reed under his will. He had 
noticed a pair of large scissors, or shears, hanging there in the day- 
time. He said so as he took them down, when his preparations were 
made, and he proceeded to use them with right good will. 

“We'll begin upon Punch first,” said he, seizing the tail of the 
secured animal, and clipping off, at the first go, enough to stuff a pillow- 
case. “There’s my beauty!” he chirped to the poor pony, with insi- 
dious flattery. ‘Punch shall have his tail trimmed, and make a fine 
show at the fair! Johnny, if you dodge the light about like that, I shall 
have an account to settle with you.. Are you laughing or crying, sir? 
Handsome Punch! A little more yet. Was it fond of its tail, then, 
and didn’t it like to lose it! 


‘¢¢Oh, dear, what can the matter be ? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be ? 
Oh, dear, what can the matter be? 
He’s got no tail for the fair !’” 
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‘Don’t sing, Tod! Suppose they hear you ?” 

“Good Punch! Just a few more clips to make it perfect. We'll 
begin upon the mane next. Proud Punch! its tail shall be con-. 
verted into a lady’s chignon, and tied on with blue ribbons! Steady, 
Mr. Punch! be a gentleman, now! A little closer. You don’t know 
how perfect an animal you'll be. Your own mother wouldn’t know 
you !” 

Perfect it was, but very bare. Had Tod served an apprenticeship to 
the art of tail-cutting, he could not have done it better. Toby’s turn 
came next, but there was more trouble with him, and he could not be 
finished off so artistically. The manes escaped. Tod was beginning 
upon them when we heard a noise outside, so he just gave the nearest 
to him a good notch, and we prepared to decamp. 

‘Now, then, Johnny! ‘Take down that apron of old Blossom’s, and 
shove this horsehair in it as tight as you can. Make a ball of it, and 
pitch it into the pond. We must sacrifice the chignon. That's it!” 

He blew out the light, and away we went. I flung the horsehair and 
apron into the pond, after which we got safe in-doors, and sat down to 
a round game at Pope Joan. Tod was going into fits of laughter per- 
petually, and the girls thought it was the cards that made him. 

It was past twelve o’clock when we started home. The Pater had been 
boxed up in the dining-room, smoking with the old ones, and he looked 
half asleep. All of them were wanting their carriages together, and 
Tod ran out, telling Gruff Blossom he’d see to ours. Blossom thanked 
him: it stood to reason that he could not get about fifteen vehicles 
ready at once. So there was no difficulty in the matter. Tod harnessed 
the ponies to the carriage, and brought it round. 

“You can drive, Joe,” said the Pater, shaking hands with me, in imis- 
take for somebody else; and he went fast asleep before we were clear 
of the Jacobsons’ gates. Tod was silent all the way home, as if he did 
not like what he had done. 

Success attended us. The Manor servants had been keeping up 
Christmas as well as ourselves, and Dwarf Giles was not in attendance 
to take the ponies. Three or four times in the year Giles would get 
too much to drink, and for twenty-four hours or so be no good to any- 
body. The Squire threatened to dismiss him every time, but never did 
it. Bill, the stable-boy, was there, and Tod and I went round with him. 

‘My eyes!” exclaimed Bill, when his lantern flashed on the ponies. 
“What's come to ’em ?” 

“Never you mind,” answered Tod; “I suppose the Squire can do 
what he pleases with his own animals. The tails were getting too long.” 
And that silenced Bill. 

The Pater never came down the next day till twelve o’clock. The 
frost made him over-sleep himself, he said; and while he was break- 
fasting, Budd, the agent, came in. Tod was out of the way somewhere. 
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“‘T want to get over to Alcester to-day to the magistrates’ meeting,” 
said the Pater to Budd. “ Ought to have started sooner, but the cold 
makes one sleep late. I'll drop you on the road, if you like, as you 
want to go towards Cookhill. It’s a treat to sit behind those ponies of 
mine.” 


“So ’tis,” answered Budd, tossing off a second glass of the ale brought 
in for him. ‘I never see foiner tails.” 

“ Ah——h !” said the Pater, rubbing his hands at the compliment 
paid to the tails. “ Johnny, go and tell Giles to get the chaise ready.” 

Giles was not about yet, but I and Bill did it, and he took the car- 
riage round. I went under the pigeon-house, out of harm’s way, and 
looked on. 

Budd came out first, the Pater halting at the door to button his great- 
coat. Bill was at the ponies’ heads, and the Pater caught sight of him. 
“Where’s Giles?” he asked. Bill answered that he “was not in the 
way ;” he did not dare to tell the master what was keeping him out 
of it. 

“Why, Squire, what on earth have ye had done to ’em?” 

It was Budd that spoke, pointing to the ponies, and it caused the 
Pater to step quickly to his side. He stood transfixed for a minute, 
staring like a stone statue, and then he burst into a noise that brought 
the house out. 

“He has shaved their tails! He said he’d do it. I'll transport 
him !” 

“Who ?” asked Mr. Budd, staring alternately at the ponies and the 
Pater. 
“‘ Dwarf Giles.” 


The poor things stood shivering like human creatures. No wonder, 
with their fine warm tails gone! Mrs. Todhetley came out, Hugh and 
Lena came out, old Thomas came out, the empty ale-jug in one hand, 
the glass in the other ; the women-servants put their heads out at the 
windows. 

“Them there thick tails kep ’em warm,” cried Budd,—about the 
worst thing he could have said. “’Twere like clothing to’em, set aside 
the ornament they was.” 

“They are not our ponies, papa,” cried Hugh. 

Were they the ponies? The Pater rubbed his eyes as the doubt came 
over him. Had old Blossom harnessed the wrong ones to the chaise 
last night? Bill decided it. 

“They be um, sir, sure enough. This un’s Punch, and that un’s Toby.” 

Stepping up all perky, as if to show he’d had nothing the matter with 
him, came Dwarf Giles. At first the Pater did not notice him: they 
were all crowding around. To watch Giles’s face, when he saw the 
ponies, was better than a comedy: his mouth and eyes opened, and did 


. Rot shut again. 
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“ Lawk-a-mercy !” cried he at last, “who's a done it?” 

“You have!” roared the Pater, pouncing upon him with outstretched 
arms. And then there was an uproar. Lena screamed, Hugh began 
to kick Dwarf Giles, Mrs. Todhetley interposed, the tears running down 
her swollen face. ‘Tod might have heard the uproar, though he was as 
far as Alcester. 

Giles cleared himself, but it took some minutes to do it. In the face 
of this great evil, he confessed to the lesser one—that he had made too 
free with the Christmas tap early the previous afternoon, and had been 
lying up in the tallet amidst the hay until now, as witness the bits 
sticking to his small-clothes. It “knocked him back’ards, it did, when 
he set eyes on the ponies, as the master might ha’ seen.” 

The master had been a little calming down, sufficiently so to hear. 
Bill ventured a word as to the state of the animals when they came 
home the previous night, and everybody turned to him. I tried to 
wink at Bill to keep him quiet, but he could no more see me than if I’d 
been in the rain-water barrel. 

“‘ My heart bled for ’em, it did, to see ’em brought back without their 
tails,” cried the boy, earnestly. ‘They was shorn right off, they was, 
just as they be now. When I asked what had done it, Mr. Joseph, he 
telled me to mind my own business, he did. He said the Squire found 
the tails was growing too long, and he’d a right, he had, to do what he 
would with his own animals.” 

“Mr. Joseph said that ?” roared the Pater, turning himself upon Bill. 

“Yes, he did, sir; which were as good as saying you clipped ’em 
with your own hands. Ask Master Johnny if he didn’t—he were 
there.” ; 

Master Johnny had taken care not to be in the way of being asked. 
The Pater saw it all—Joe had clipped the ponies. 

But I never thought—no, not in my worst fear—that he’d take it up 
as he did. Sending the ponies back to the stable, he went in-doors to 
write a warrant for his son’s apprehension, and hurried off with it him- 
self to Jones, the constable. We kept our constable still, and the 
police turned their backs upon him. The Squire and his tenant-farmers 
thought it would be time enough to patronize the police when old Jones 
should be superannuated. 

“You'll take him, Jones, dead or alive!” foamed the Pater, his 
passion having increased with the heat of walking. ‘ Apprehend him 
just as you would a common felon, and put the handcuffs on him. I'll 
prosecute him for this work !” 

Jones hid the handcuffs in his pocket, and started, his constable’s 


staff in hand, and his mouth full of cold rabbit, for the Squire would 


not let him wait to finish his dinner. Of course the difficulty was, 
where to find Tod. I was behind the hedge, and saw and heard all 
this ; and I went off on the search another way. 
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It was getting towards sunset, and I had been looking about for 

‘hours when I came upon them. I wish some artist-fellow had been 
there to photograph the scene. Tod was on the Worcestershire side of 
the dyke, and the constable on the other, and Tod was driving him 
wild. ; 
Jones had fat legs, as if the gout had settled in them, and no breath 
to speak of. He wore that day brown corduroy smalls, and white ribbed 
stockings ; the Squire had not allowed him time to put his gaiters on. 
Tod was young, and fleet as a deer. He made short inroads on the 
other’s territory, stood meek as a lamb in the slanting sun, until Jones 
puffed up to within a yard of him, and then turned and leaped the ditch 
again, leaving Jones screaming with the aggravation. The old chap 
could have managed to get over the dyke, but on the other side he had 
no power. 

“ Howling is of no use, old Jones. Why don’t you come over and 
take me? You've got your warrant, you know; you’ve got your staff; 
you've got your handcuffs. I'll stand stock still, and let you take me 
here, if you dare. Is that you, Johnny ?—come to see the fun? Jones 
thinks he’d rather not take me over here. Now, then, Mr. Jones! why 
don’t you leap the ditch? Shall I assist you down? Can't you? 
Wouldn’t the law let you? Oh, that’s it—is it? I’m in Worcestershire, 
and your warrant is for Warwickshire. Ho, ho, ho! Good old 
Jones !” 

To see the way Tod danced about in the face of the constable as he 
said this—the most aggravating dance conceivable! To see the old 
chap’s insane gestures, and his poor fat legs trying to dance too! Oh, 
it was good! Refreshing one’s spirits after that scene of anger earlier. 

They kept it up till dusk. And then old Jones, with the staff and the 
handcuffs, went, carrying back his rage to the Manor. I stayed there 
with Tod, on the safe side of the boundary, telling him how the dis- 
covery had come, as we walked about to keep ourselves warm. Tod 
laughed himself hoarse at the relation. 

Down came the snow, a sharp, blinding shower of it. Under its safe 
cover, Tod stole home, I acting as pioneer, with my eyes on all sides. 
He got in through the dairy-window, and so up to his bed-room, not a 
soul seeing him; and I smuggled him up some bread and cheese and 
beer. The constable was taking a good meal in the kitchen, enchaining 
all the servants with the account of Master Joe’s wicked doings. Tod 
sent me for some more beer, and Mrs. Todhetley pounced upon me as 
I was creeping down the staircase. 

“You must come ih and have some dinner, Johnny,” she said. ‘ Mr. 
Todhetley is not angry with you; he knows you’d not dare to do any- 
thing of the sort. Where have you been all day? You must be half 
starved.” 

The Pater helped me to a jolly good serving of beef; he saw I looked 
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frightened; and Mrs. Todhetley gave me two great slices of plum- 
pudding. 

‘What do you know about the business, Johnny?” asked the Pater, 
while I was eating the pudding, his tone a kind one. _ 

_ “Nothing,” I answered, shivering inwardly. “And, if you please, 
sir,” desperation gave me courage to say, “I couldn’t have told of Joe, 
if I had.” 

The storm got worse as the evening went on. ‘The wind howled, the 
snow came drifting against the dining-room windows. Generally the 
Pater went to sleep after dinner, but he was wide awake now. Hugh 
and Lena had gone to bed; Mrs. Todhetley was mending socks. 
Every now and then the Pater would walk to the window, draw aside 
the blind, and look out. 

“T wonder where that young scamp, Joe, is?” he suddenly said, at 
about the sixth look. “One wouldn’t wish a dog to be out such a 
night as this.” 

“Oh, Mr. Todhetley, won’t you forgive him ?” exclaimed my step- 
mother, the tears rising to her eyes. ‘He may be freezing to death in 
the snow.” 

“Serve him right !” growled Mr. Todhetley. 

“No, no! Poor boy! you know, sir, you never did strike him 
before. And it was Christmas Day; and he was not in fault, after 
all.” 

Mr. Todhetley seized the poker, and drove it into the grate with such 
force that the live coals came flying out. Evidently he was vexed with 
somebody or other, unless it was himself. 

“Suppose he should go and enlist for a soldier!” continued Mrs. 
Todhetley, who was sure to look on the worst side of things. “ You 
know he threatened it once.” 

“ Not he!” said the Pater, sending down the poker with a noise. 

“Perhaps he’s lying under some hedge for shelter—that high one 
beyond the dyke; or in the dyke itself. If sleep overtakes him he’ll be 
frozen to death before morning.” 

Mr. Todhetley started up. “I think I’ll go and look after him.” 

“‘ Not you,” she said ; “let Johnny go. You won’t mind it, will you, 
Johnny? Try and find poor Joe; and tell him—tell him” (looking at 
the Pater) “ that his papa will forgive him.” 

“May I tell it him, sir?” 

“Nonsense, Johnny!” said the Squire, putting on as gruff a tone 
as old Blossom’s. ‘ You can’t find him.” 

“T think I could, sir.” 

“ You young rascal, you know where he is! Tell me, this instant!” 

“T’ll tell you, sir, if you'll promise to forgive him.” 

“ Forgive him for making crying sights of my ponies !” returned the 
Pater; “and me the laughing-stock of all Warwickshire! I’d rather be 
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seen behind a couple of mules. Go and look at the poor docked 
wretches.” 

“ Their tails will grow again, sir,” I pleaded, not in the least knowing 
whether they would or not. “ Joe says that the feel of his father’s whip 
will never wear off his back. He’d not have minded it from anybody 
else.” 

The Squire swallowed something in his throat. “Well, well ; I’ll not 
have him taken up, and I won’t beat him. There, go and bring him 
home, Johnny.” 

**You can come too, please.” 

We went up-stairs in a body, the three of us. Tod was asleep. He 
lay with one arm outside the bed-clothes, and the shirt-sleeve had been 
pushed up to the shoulder, showing some blue wheals—those left on it 
on Christmas Day. Mrs. Todhetley quickly drew the sleeve down, and 
put the arm gently inside the bed. 

“ Poor Joe! don’t wake him,” said the Squire, in a soft voice. “But 
I must have a talk with him to-morrow. He can’t expect to shave off 
ponies’ tails, and not get told of it.” And we went down-stairs again. 

“Tt was all through the missis,” I said to Tod when he awoke, re- 
spectfully alluding to Mrs. Todhetley. “But for her the Pater would 
not have come to. She wants to be kind to you, Tod.” 

“Madam shams,” returned Tod. “I say, Johnny, though, I’d give 
my next quarter’s allowance to be able to undo it. I dreamt just’ now 
that the Pater was dying, and that that precious gander of a Duff came 
in with his cane and his long face, and said the ponies’ tails had killed 
him.” 

There’s no more room. I'll tell something else about Tod another 
time. 

Jounny LuDLow. 














THE ARGOsy, 
Jan. 1, 1868. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE TROWEL. 
A TRUE IRISH SKETCH. 


EAR to our paternal home, in one of the eastern counties of Ul- 
ster, there dwelt, until recently, an odd old character, a stone- 


mason, whose biography we are about to record. He rejoiced in the 


rather singular cognomen of Robin Curlew, but with the name all affinity 
between Robin and his feathered namesake ceased to exist. The one 
was as famous among the birds with whom he flocked for his social and 
familiar habits, and the deep,’guttural tones of his voice, as the other is 
for his retired and lonely disposition, and his clear wild whistle, heard 
far in the murky clouds, above the roar and turmoil of the surging ocean, 
-or along the pebbly precincts of its sounding shores. 

For years Robin and his old spouse—another curiosity in her way— 
occupied a small thatched cottage in our immediate neighbourhood. It 
‘was remarkable for its imperfect roof, damp floor, and meagre plenish- 
ing, and for possessing a large old fire-fixture, which extended out over 
the middle of the floor, like a canopy over the hearth. To call this 
same hearth a glowing one were but sarcastic mockery, seeing it rarely 
got the wherewithal to glow. 

For certain poor and economical reasons, Robin’s firing was of a very 
:scant, precarious quality—an odd load of turf now and then, not to be 
rashly or carelessly used up, brambles and sticks gathered with toil and 
to be used with care and discretion, and sods, scraws and furze, fami- 
liarly called wins, cut from the neighbouring braes and ditches, formed 
his varied but fluctuating supply of fuel. Here we may remark, en passant, 
that the latter items, the scraws and whins, if they did not fill the 
house with heat, were eminently calculated to fill it with smoke; a pun- 
gent smoke, which drew quick tears from sorrowless eyes, as was the 
case with ourselves one day when calling to inquire after the state of 
Margaret’s health, which we heard had been ailing. So dense was 
the stour that prevailed, that it was some time before we could discern 
the king and queen of the castle. At length we saw them looming up 
mysteriously through the gloom, like a terrible old picture of Samuel and 
the Witch of Endor, in grandfather’s old Bible, and which used to have 
a strange and horrible fascination for our infantile imagination. On 
becoming still more used to the atmosphere, we descried Robin sitting 
at one side of the fire (?), and Margaret at the other. The latter we 
found, according to her own report; ‘“ very poorly entirely, altogether 
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tossificated and gone to ruination, with a pain under the spoon of her 
breast.” Moreover, she had a cough and a wheezle, and these latter 
symptoms she stated with profuse illustrations in a series of short, deep 
barks. In these the smoke compelled us to join, as it also compelled 
us to make frequent and liberal use of our cambric; and poor Margaret, 
never discerning the just source of our tears, nor questioning but they 
flowed for her, and the coughs, and the wheezles, and the pain beneath 
that extraordinary instrument unknown to medical science—viz., the 
“spoon of her breast,” called down a thousand blessings on our sympa- 
thetic heart, and our eyes, that had the love-light (not the smoke) in 
them. 

In the private opinion of Robin, Margaret’s mental calibre was none 
of the best; and in the private opinion of Margaret, Robin was little else 
than a fool ; and in the public opinion of their neighbours their private 
opinions were considered correct. Margaret was indeed a very stupid 
old woman ; and there was a brightness in Robin’s eyes sometimes, and 
a grotesqueness in his speech and behaviour, which almost amounted to 
insanity. His ideas on the subject of man’s supremacy would have 
nearly equalled a Turk’s. He evidently never questioned but that 
Margaret and he were one, and that he was that one. To say the truth, 
he had but little difficulty in maintaining his supremacy over Margaret, 
for she was, as he was wont to describe her, with his usual inaccuracy of 
Scriptural quotations, “a woman living in a state like to our first pa- 
rents, of neither good nor evil.” Once, when she showed strong symp- 
toms of temper and disobedience, he intimated to her, with cunning 
irony, that she was come of ancient descent, her pedigree dating back 
in direct line as far as that archangel who was cast out of heaven long 
ago for certain disobedient and presumptuous reasons. 

On state occasions Robin was wont to lend extra dignity and 
solemnity to his language, by clothing it in a kind of scriptural 
phraseology ; he further imparted weight and importance to his words 
by uttering them in a solemn sepulchral voice. These oral peculiarities, 
accompanied by huge grimaces and gestures, and a countenance grave 
as a solemn rook’s, and as rarely moved to laughter, invested him 
with an air of mystery and peculiarity altogether indescribable to any 
save those who knew him. Robin, as he himself would express it, was 
“nayther a say-farin man nor a way-farin man.” All his days had been 
spent in the same quiet district, his hands and eyes stuck in stone-walls 
and mortar, building up broken-down walls and putting up new ones, 
amongst the people who knew him from a boy—and more was the pity, . 
in his opinion, and irreparable loss to society; for his real vocation, he 
believed, would have led him to the building up of the broken-down 
walls of Jerusalem. By this he meant not the veritable Jerusalem, nor 
the figurative gathering and cementing of the Jews of other lands, but 
simply preaching to the poor benighted Irish at home, in the south and 
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west, who “worshipped the scarlet lady and had the mark of the baste 
on their foreheads.” Robin, however, could never convince anyone, 
save himself, of his peculiar fitness for this work; so he was fain to 
content himself by carrying on a guerilla warfare against “ Her that sits 
upon the seven hills,” with such of her followers as he came into 
ordinary contact with, and who were no wise averse to discussion with 
one so owfré, amusing, and well-intentioned as Robin. In the mean- 
time he handled his hammer and trowel, built up literal broken-down 
walls and erected new ones, and lived and died without seeing “ foreign 
parts,” or “far lands,” or, indeed, anything greater or grander, more 
distant or important, than the chief town of his native county. Guess, 
then, with what interest and amaze he looked upon that wonderful 
miracle of modern swiftness and power, the train. The first time it 
came rushing along on its new line of rails through our district, Robin 
was leaning over the battlements of one of its bridges, with a young 
gentleman friend of ours, to watch its approach. 

“ What do you think of it, Robin?” inquired the latter, as it dashed 
past, with an eagle-like scream, glistening and shining in its glory and 
might. 

“What do I think of it?” cried Robin, profoundly. “ Eh, sir, what 
do I think? It swelleth with pride, it looks like a turkey-cock, it comes 
in a minute, and it’s gone with a rush.” | 

“ What is it like, Robin?” 

“What is it like, sir? Eh, what is it like? Now, faith, I don’t 
know ;” and fairly puzzled, Robin gave a great gasp, and rolled his eyes 
all round the horizon in quest of something to which he might liken it. 
At length, bringing them down on his young master, with a huge 
grimace, he exclaimed, in his most solemn sepulchral voice, as if 
speaking from profound personal knowledge and conviction: “It’s 
like the Deil runnin’ bare-headed.” 

Robin was a truly religious man so far as his lights went, and his 
“lights,” poor fellow, as we have already hinted, were often clouded 
and wandering ; still he was a man of simple faith and unbounded trust 
in Providence and the great God he served. 

He delighted much to read in the Book, but his knowledge, although 
large, was irregular, and his interpretations were often as highly gro- 
tesque as they were inaccurate. Daniel he loved, and Revelation he 
loved, and the dark old Prophets. There was something in their 
mysterious allegories and magnificent allusions which charmed his own 
vague but profound ideas of the awful, and sublime, and poetical in 
nature, and in nature’s God. The same fascination existed for him, 
too, in all the mysterious phenomena of thunder and lightning, and 
dark clouds and tempests, in ‘which Robin reverently enveloped his 
Creator. When he listened to the organ playing in the parish church of 
a Sunday, he had strange visions of glory and happiness to come, and 
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the voices of the choristers were unto him as the voices of angels. One 
verse of that beautiful hymn, set to the tune “ Walmer,” made a grand 
impression on him, and he never after forgot it. It was this :— 
** God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 


He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 


Robin loved much to read about the Beginning, about that strange 
mysterious time when the earth was without form and void, and Adam 
was not, and Eve was not. ‘ And would that she had never been!” 
Robin would add, with great vehemence, for he never could forgive her 
that little indiscretion about the apple. Poor Eve was no favourite of 
his, and in connection with her he held a curious idea about handsome 
women, for which those fair flowers of creation will scarcely thank him. 

“Do you know why it was,” he inquired of us one day, “ that the 
devil tempted Eve in preference to Adam ?” 

“No, Robin,” we replied, with profound solemnity; “ what was it?” 

“Well, it was this,” replied Robin, thrusting his two thumbs through 
the two top button-holes of his old dress-coat, for Robin affected dress- 
coats. He called them szwa//ow-tails sometimes, and sometimes dody- 
coats, and certainly they were not skirt-coats, seeing they had no skirts to 
speak of. The shape was sufficiently unbecoming, the texture was 
coarse, and the complexion invariably blue, ‘ profusely illustrated,” as 
the publishers would say, with brass buttons. “It was this, then,” pro- 
ceeded Robin, having thrown himself into his favourite attitude for 
speeching: “the devil saw that Eve was fair and beautiful to look upon, 
so he just cast anchor upon her ; and,” continued Robin, with the air of 
an oracle, “from that day to this, beautiful women have been the devil’s 
own instruments, and the particular objects of his malicious care !” 

“Shame! shame! Robin!” we exclaimed, with enforced gravity ; 
“we are amazed, we are shocked at you!” 

“ Nevertheless, you know it’s the truth I’m sayin’. Isn’t it a proverb, 
and I’m not sure but it’s wrote down among Solomon’s, that lovely 
women play the very mischief among the men?” 

“Tut, tut, Robin !” we again exclaimed ; “ you have no Scripture for 
your statements, nor do we think a little beauty spoils the goodness of 
any woman. We dare say you yourself are, or were, an ardent admirer 
of it, and that you considered Margaret, in her day, well worth look- 
ing at.” 

“ T'll not deny it,” replied Robin, “ but that Margaret had her faytures, 
naythur would I have taken her down of it.” (We suppose not, indeed.) 
“Still, what I say is truth—the gospel truth—and I read an extract 
about it somewhere. It was wrote by a great man, a real clever fellow, . 
that never spoke but he said something. I disremember his name, but 
it was something like Philander.” 
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“* Menander,” we suggested. 

“ Vis, yis, dear; Menander it was, sure enough. (Och! what it is to. 
have a head, and plenty in it!) Well, sizhe, ‘a good woman, and a 
butyful wan,’ siz he, ‘is the very exchequer of the virtues.’ But,” 
added Robin, slyly, ‘ where are these exchequers to be found ?” 

“Oh! out upon you, Robin!” cried we, in affected displeasure. “In 
the name of the sex, we'll leave you. We wouldn’t talk to such a 
man !” 

“Stay, stay !”” now cried he, in alarm at the idea of losing a respect- 
able auditor, for Robin had that universal passion of the Irish peasantry, 
a passion for getting into genteel society, and “ discoorsin’ their betters,” 
—‘ holding sweet converse,” Robin called it. ‘Let beauty play the - 
weary as it likes (and does),” he added, “you and me’ll not fall out, 
anyway. We have always been friends, have we not ?” 

“Oh! always, Robin,” we replied, coming back. 

“Shure we always have,” said Robin, musingly. “Ever since the time 
when you used to come and write the letters for us to her as was far away 
across the say; and by the same token, how the old woman used to burst 
out and fill her apron with cries, when all was finished, and jist ready to 
fould up, to think how butyful and how affectionate her words looked on 
paper. ‘Whisht, ye divil!’ siz I to her, ‘and don’t make a behay of 
yourself. Shure, it’s not your words at all at all, nor writin’ nor inditin’” 
ayther, that’s doin’ it ;? but Margaret I always knew to be a woman void 
of understandin’. Och, but I say, d’ye mind the day that you kem up 
the road to our house, and you met me returnin’ from Cootehill fair, 
whither I had gone to buy two small swine? I didn’t get them, bekase 
I was too poor and they too dear for my money, and I was returnin’ dis- 
appointed ; but the evenin’ was butyful-—it was in the spring-time— 
and I rejoiced in the light of the sun and in the sweet odeur of the haw- 
thorn, and in the aspect of the ditches covered with violets and wee 
wild blossoms, and the hills with their tender grass; and the time of the 
singin’ of birds was come, and the voice of the thrushes and blackbirds 
was heard in the land, and I lifted up my soul in psalms and hymns, 
and repeated comfortable passages and grand texts to meself, and forgot 
all about bein’ an hungered, and the small swine, and such mane affairs, 
and I walked the roads like any Christian man and gentleman ; and then 
up you comes, and I feels more like a gentleman nor ever, for you turns 
and walks back with me, and, ‘ Robin,’ siz you, ‘there’s a job at the 
house,’ siz you, ‘and you’re wanted to do it.’ ‘ Very well, then,’ siz 
I, ‘I’m yer man,’ siz I, ‘and a willin’ one, too,’ for I always liked to 
work at your house, bekase I was always trated shuparyor, and got liber- 
ties, and wasn’t kept out like another, and, in coorse, I should’nt ayther, 
seein’ the long friendship and respect and trust as was between the 
master and me.” 

If Robin had one weakness greater than another, it was for delivering 
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oratorical orations, accompanied by much gesture and grimace, and other 
elocutionary airs and graces unknown to all orators save Robin himself. 
Often, when his work for the day was done, and presuming on his privi- 
leged condition, he came to warm and rest him amongst the servants in 
the kitchen, the spirit of preaching would come mightily upon him, and, 
seizing his chair and converting it into an impromptu pulpit, he would 
deliver himself of what he was pleased to designate “a strong compound 
of doctrine,” exhorting his rural hearers to alter their ways and be wise, 
to improve what gifts they had, and not to hide their ¢a/ons in the earth, 
like the unjust servant, who met with a proper reward for his doings. 

Not unfrequently he numbered us, an amused and unseen auditor, 
amongst his attentive hearers, as, stationed in the back passage or pantry, 
we listened in the spirit of the rest, we fear, which was more to catch his 
eccentric ideas, grotesque gesticulations, and owfré expressions, than for 
the hope of any spiritual benefit to be derived from his rough, wandering, 
and often incoherent declamations. 

Next to preaching himself, Robin dearly loved preachers and preach- 
ings, and, in search of a man to his mind, had visited in succession all 
the Church of England and Presbyterian places of worship in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘To two of the latter he most inclined, on account of their 
near proximity to himself and to each other. The one he designated 
the Big House, and the other the Little House. The congregation of 
the latter was a top swarm from the former, founded at a time when its 
capacious progenitor had of hearers enough and to spare ; but that was 
at a time prior to the famine, and before the tide of emigration, which 
has since thinned so many households as well as churches, had set in in 
full force. 

By reason of its priority, respectability, and influence, as well as early 
associations, Robin lent the light of his countenance to the Big House. 
Its minister he considered to, be a truly good man—a doer of good deeds 
and a speaker of good words ; but whether it was his manner of deliver- 
ing the “good words,” or Robin’s manner of receiving them, he could 
not take up what the other laid down: in other words, as he was wont 
to explain, he “ couldn’t catch it.” 

Now, in the hope of “catching it,” he left the Big House and went 
over to the Little one, where he found a man, tall and comely, of a 
pleasant aspect, fair complexioned, and fair spoken. But his utterances 
were too rapid for Robin’s comprehension ; he poured out his sentences 
in “a tumultuous quantity of words,” which Robin further likened to 
the “ pouring of gravel out of a cart.” 

Still unable to catch it, Robin moved down under the ministry of 
another clergyman—a man but a little less odd than Robin himself, and 
looked upon in his parts as a downright curiosity. Under his preaching 
Robin sat for some time on Sundays, and on his premises he worked 
through the week. The clergyman was reputed rich ; he had a hand- 
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some house and grounds, and extensive office-houses, in the building 
and repairing of which Robin, for a considerable time, found ample 
employment. At last he left him, and the cause of separation was this. 
There came on a dreadfully wet harvest, and all the crops lay prostrate, 
bleak and dripping, under the frowning skies. Day after day rose cheerless 
and weeping. Night after night set in darkness and rain, and the hearts 
of the farmers died within them, and the gentry looked out from their 
drawing-room windows upon the dreary waste, and sighed. 

At length there came one beautiful morning, and the sun walked forth 
blithely, and smiled on the world; and the skies looked as soft and as 
radiant as though they never had frowned ; and all Nature rejoiced and 
grew glad—but the morning was Sunday! Now, as Robin’s master 
was hastening to preach, he espied Robin hastening after to hear him, 
and turning round, he said, “ Robin, you must go back. Stay you at 
home, and stack up the oats that fell in the rain last week, or it will 
surely be lost.” 

“Oh, sir!” replied Robin ; “it’s not God’s work.” 

“* No, but it’s yours !” 

“No, but it’s not,” retorted Robin, “ for it’s a sin !” 

“It is no sin,” replied the other, petulantly. ‘It is a work of neces- 
sity.” 

“The race is not to the swift,” cried Robin. “Take your time, and 
all will come right.” 

“ All will zot come right,” replied the little white-neck-tied sinner. 
** All couldn’t come right if it rains more, and that you know very 
well.” 

“The Lord has said,” rejoined poor Robin, reverently, “that while 
the world lasts there will be seed-time and harvest.” 

“ Ay,” cried the other, “but he didn’t say what kind of a harvest.” 

“Now,” replied Robin, in his most solemn and sepulchral voice, “I 
perceive you to be no man of God; so here we shall part.” 

And, true to his word, he did part; and “lifting up his tent,” with 
Margaret (not Sarah) typically within, he moved up hitherward once 
more, and pitched again in our immediate neighbourhood. During the 
winter he found no inconvenience from the change, for he had plenty to 
do; but in the spring-time came hurry and bustle among the farmers, 
and there was no time for attending to mason-work. So poor Robin, 
much against his will, was fain to throw down his hammer and trowel, 
and take up his spade and shovel, and work in the spring fields. 

The farmer he unluckily entered with, Robin quickly discovered to be 
what he called “an austere man, without any bowels of mercy.” And 
this was the truth, for he was a hard, greedy man, such as there are 
many of amongst the small industrious farmers of the north of Ireland— 
men who carry their pushing and laudable endeavours for independence 
somewhat too far, and are characterised by a narrowness, if not positive 
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meanness, in all their money transactions and bargains—their matri- 
monial bargains most of all; and by an over-greed and thrift in the 
working of their farms, which is as far from meeting with our sympathy 
or approval as it was with that of our poor friend and philosopher, 
Robin. In this particular instance he “suffered grievously in the flesh 
because of the unlawful grippin’ of this man Nabal.” 

Up early and down late, there was not much idle bread eaten on his 
farm ; and as for anything in the way of hospitality—he was the sort of 
man who, as Robin would describe, with that cutting hyperbole peculiar 
to the Irish peasant, “if he had but a potato, he would give you the 
skin.” There was not much, as may be surmised, of the poetic or con- 
templative in his hard nature. He wanted his work done, and his crops 
put in, and he was determined that Robin should follow his harrow, 
and shovel up his corn-furrows with as few straightenings of the back 
or idle contemplative pauses as possible. Robin, on his part, felt seri- 
ously aggrieved, and likening himself to the oppressed Israelites, he 
intimated to his employer that he was an Egyptian task-master. To 
all these remonstrances, however, the man of greed “turned his ear 
like the deaf adder,” and whipped up his horses, and hurried on with 
his work, and kept a sharp eye on “the hands,” whilst one of them— 
Robin, to wit— groaned audibly, and longed for “a job at the 
master’s.” 

Things were in this state one splendid spring evening—“ every man 
with his nose to the ground, and not the laste spirit in one of them,” 
and Robin, with all a tradesman’s dislike to any pursuit save his own, 
shovelling up his ridge with a mingled expression of scorn and endurance 
—when suddenly they were arrested by a great wailing, and then they saw 
the man’s wife hurrying across the field towards him, in almost a state of 
distraction. She came to tell, with great hysterical sobs, coming right from 
her mother’s heart, poor thing ! how that their last born, a child of four 
years of age, had been down by the lake side, playing with pebbles, 
and coming up through the marshes had toppled into a bog-hole ; and a 
neighbour, seeing it from an opposite hill, had rushed down, and pulled 
it out, and fetched it home, and there it was lying dead in the room, 
but not cold. So the father had to leave his horses and harrow, and 
Robin of slow and indolent propensities, and hasten into the house, to 
apply warm water and blankets, and all the other simple and approved 
remedies within reach to restore suspended life and respiration. 

In the meantime Robin, leaning on the top of his shovel, gave him- 
self up to complacently contemplating the direct interposition of Pro- 
vidence in this matter, in punishing his avaricious employer ; for, as he 
would ever after relate, with smug self-satisfaction, “The man of greed 
had to undress in the midst of all his hurry, and go to bed that splendid 
spring evening, to lie with the child, and dring back its spirit that had 
departed.” Evidently without knowing it, Robin had changed the 
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character and powers of his hated Nabal into those of one of his grand 
old wonder-working prophets, Elisha. 

There is just one other incident connected with Robin which we would 
like to record. 

In the private opinion of Robin, his teeth meant to ache until, like 
the “ Kilkenny cats, they had fought till naught but their tails were left.” 

Two of these “tails,” or stumaps rather, he got drawn on a memorable 
occasion by his chief friend and patron, Dr. M——, a gentleman whose 
talents and goodness he held in profound admiration, never referring to 
his favourite practitioner with any other than his choicest term—‘“a most 
comfortable gentleman.” Nevertheless, the extracting of the teeth was 
not “comfortable ;” and another—“ the biggest and baddest of them 
all”—becoming troublesome afterwards, Robin resolved to let it alone, 
and fight it out as it liked. 

Fight it certainly did, and that with such tyrannical assiduity that for 
three weeks in the early spring it rarely permitted poor Robin to enjoy 
one meal with impunity or one unbroken night’s rest. Indeed, it was at 
night that he suffered most acutely, for, according to the ungenerous and 
vindictive nature of tooth-ache, the moment it got his head down on the 
pillow, it ran successively through the whole category of its refined modes. 
of torture—its gnawings, corkscrewings, twitchings, and stoonings. At 
length, thoroughly outraged and driven to despair, he bounced up, and 
poking his old spouse in the side, with profound deliberation and 
solemnity he. thus addressed her :— 

“ Margaret, arise and dress yourself, for I’m about to depart !” 

Margaret, at once waking up to a lively sense of the inexpediency of 
this proposal, exclaimed, “ Oh! Robin, dear, you must not die, for if 
you die, how would I live? I'd starve, so die you shan’t !” 

“Woman !” replied Robin, sitting bolt upright, his large grey eyes 
rolling, his hair, stiff, sparse, and sooty as a chimney-sweeper’s patent 
brusher, now thrice stiff, sparse, and sooty. “Woman, it is in vain for 
you to insist further; nor do I think you show much feelin’ in doing so. 
Heaven may provide for you as best it likes ; as for me, I will struggle 
with this mine adversary no longer!” So saying, he leaned back and 
shut his eyes, not in death, we are happy to say, but in sleep, for Nature 
—kind Nature—ever wise, beneficent, and gentle, sent her balmy gift, 
and for hours rested the worn-out faculties of the poor old man, who, on 
awaking, found, to his great joy, that his “ Adversary” had actually 
departed ; and, as he often told us afterwards, with one of his most 
striking gestures and very best grimaces, “that was the last he ever saw 
of him,” for as old age advanced, the tooth fell out piecemeal, and he 
never felt it more. 
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THE MILLER’S REVENGE. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ FOOLISH MARGARET.” 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


as OWN on the floor, vile thief! You and I must become better 
acquainted.’ 

“The terrible pistol was still pointed in a line with her eyes, and she 
was fain to obey the command of him who held it. With another cry 
for mercy, fainter than the first one, she slid from the sacks to the 
ground, and crouched there in mortal terror. 

“ «So, so, Mére Babet, this is your fashion of getting an honest 
living, is it?’ sneered Lebrun. 

“Mercy! have mercy!’ was all that the miserable creature at his 
feet had power to say. 

“¢Oh! yes, I'll be merciful, never fear. Merciful, that is, after a 
fashion of my own.’ 

“ With that, Lebrun laid down his pistol, as though he could have no 
further use for it against an object so contemptible, and turned to light 
a couple of candles, that were fixed in a wooden frame close by. 
Hardly was his back turned, when Mére Babet gave a sudden spring, 
and before Lebrun knew what had happened, the pistol was in her 
hands. As he turned, she fired. The flash nearly blinded him for the 
moment, and the bullet seemed to skim his hair as it whizzed past, but 
beyond that he was unharmed. Next moment his hand was driven with 
the force of a hammer into the woman’s face, and she fell to the floor 
bleeding and insensible. 

“Ta Mére Babet was a well-known character on the island. Indeed, 
she was better known than liked. There was scarcciy a house of the 
humbler sort between Noirmont Point and Gorey, the threshold of 
which she was not in the habit of crossing at least once or twice during 
the summer months; while, in the kitchens of several of the gentry, she 
was a more frequent visitor than the heads of the household were at all 
aware of. For it was well known throughout the island, that if any one 
possessed the power of interpreting dreams, and of precasting future 
events, that person was Mére Babet. Besides which, she was said to be 
the recipient of gifts still more occult and dangerous than that of vati- 
cination. For instance, it was well known that the power of blight 
and cursing lay with her in great force—the power of causing a man’s 
crops to die off mysteriously, and without any apparent reason; of 
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causing his children to grow up rickety and deformed; of making all 
his bargains prove unprosperous, and his life a series of failures and 
mistakes. Granting her, then, to possess this power, were it not wise to 
disarm any possible ill-feeling, by showing her such little kindnesses 
and attentions as could make the poor no poorer, while they might, 
perchance, result as a blessing in some way not foreseen. For Mére 
Babet was easily propitiated: a meal of humble food now and then, 
whenever she happened to be passing your way; a word of kindly 
welcome, and, if you could afford it, a copper or two by way of a parting 
gift. Show your interest in her by these and such like kindnesses, and 
you might rest assured that, as far as her good wishes availed, the lines 
of your life would be laid in pleasant places. 

“She was a very diminutive, shrivelled up old woman, and her age 
might range anywhere between sixty and a hundred. Granting her to 
be only the former age, although every one said she was much older, 
she was still preternaturally sprightly and active. There was a restless, 
galvanic sort of life about her, that seemed to set the usual infirmities of 
old age at defiance. Her hair was perfectly snow-white; while her 
thick projecting eyebrows still retained, either naturally or artificially, 
all the blackness of youth. 

“‘Tt would perhaps be difficult to ascertain by what motives the old 
woman was influenced in acting as she did towards the miller of La 
Roquette. There might be some dim feeling of revenge at work in her 
heart, bred there by the contumely with which Pierre Lebrun had 
ventured on one or two occasions to treat her. And yet the method of 
her revenge, if revenge it were, was so paltry and utterly despicable, as 
to be quite unworthy of being dignified with so imposing a name. 
Necessity could not be pleaded as her excuse for the theft. She was 
never in absolute want. At any time she could have given a list of 
twenty houses, at any one of which a night’s shelter and a plentiful 
supper and breakfast were at her command. It is possible that the 
theft of the flour was merely intended as the first of a series of petty 
annoyances; or she may have thought that a robbery so mysterious 
might touch the superstitious chord of Lebrun’s nature, and that he 
might be more effectually worked upon through his fears than by any 
other means at her command. Unfortunately for her, her estimate of 
Lebrun’s character was not quite correct ; as a result of which mistake 
she was now in his power, and there was no one to deliver her out of 
his hands. 

“‘When Mére Babet recovered her senses, an operation which was 
facilitated by a quantity of cold water which the miller threw over 
her, she found herself bound hand and foot with a thin cord, which 
Lebrun had wrapped round her again and again, till she was almost as 
powerless as a mummy to stir any part of her except her head. What 
was he going to do with her? Her frightened eyes stared the question 
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at him as he sat on a low stool opposite to her, waiting patiently for her 
recovery. He sat without speaking, waiting till her senses should 
be thoroughly restored. By that dim light the miller’s face looked as 
hard, as cruel, and as utterly relentless as though it were the face of an 
Eastern idol in some temple’ by the ‘sacred river.’ 

“At last he rose and stretched himself. ‘You will do now for my 
purpose,’ he said. 

“* Mercy !’ murmured the woman, for the third time. 

“<Tf that’s all you have to say, you may as well save your breath,’ 
sneered Lebrun. Then, without another word, he took her up under 
his arm, as though she were a truss of straw’; and opening the door, 
carried her into the little croft outside, and laid her on the grass. Then 
he went back into the mill and fetched another long piece of cord. The 
autumn morning, clear and chilly, was just breaking. ‘The eastern sky 
was streaked with pencils of saffron light. Night’s dark skirts still 
lingered in the west. The incoming tide was breaking in great showers 
of spray on the rocky teeth outside the bay, and beating, white-fringed 
and passionate, against the restraining sands, as though it were a prisoner 
beating its heart out against its prison bars. 

“The huge wheel by which the machinery of the mill was set in 
motion worked in a deep stone trough, hollowed out of the ground, 
into which, after performing its office of turning the wheel, the water 
fell from above, and was carried away by some underground channel. 
The wheel itself was made of timber, strongly bolted and bound with iron. 

“Lebrun’s next action was to fetch the short ladder, by means of 
which Mére Babet had gained access to the mill. This he put down 
into the trough, so that its lower end rested on the broad tire of the 
mill-wheel. Then picking up Mére Babet, and holding the loose cord 
in his teeth, he cautiously descended the ladder, step by step, till he 
and his burden were safe at the bottom, standing inside the wheel on the 
green and slippery wood-work. With quick and nimble fingers, the 
miller next proceeded to tie the helpless woman to one of the huge 
spokes of the wheel. It was done quickly and well, and Lebrun nodded 
his head, and grinned sardonically at the excellence of his own handi- 
work. A low moan for mercy—always the same word—burst from 
Mére Babet’s lips now and again. Otherwise she was silent. As soon 
as Lebrun had satisfied himself that it was impossible for his prisoner 
to escape, he deliberately remounted the ladder and drew it up after 
him. Then he paused and spoke. ‘ You thought to rob Pierre Lebrun, 
and not suffer for it! Vile thief! You will never rob again. Long 
before this morning’s sun is half-way up the sky, the devil, to whom you 
belong, will have claimed his own again. Adieu, ma mire! Present 
to his highness the assurance of my distinguished consideration, and 
tell him that if he ever ventures this way, I will serve him as I am 
serving vou. Adieu! ad‘eu!’ 
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“A minute later, and the water begzn to flow. Lebrun was opening 
the sluice. At first a thin, trickling stream, but fast increasing in rush 
and volume, till the whole force of the water at the miller’s command 
was brought to bear on the wheel and its burden. First the wheel 
creaked, then it shivered—as though shrinking from the terrible duty 
laid upon it—and then, as the water struck it more and more fiercely, 
it began slowly to revolve, and Mére Babet began to revolve with it. 
Tied firmly to one of the spokes, with her head pointing to the centre, 
and her feet touching the tire, as the wheel moved she moved with it, 
rising slowly, till her feet were in the air and her head downward; then 
coming slowly down on the other side. Never resting for a moment, 
never hurrying its pace, the wheel went round and round—a dripping 
monster that knew no weariness. But it was a monster that required 
constant feeding while it worked, and Pierre Lebrun was busy inside 
attending to its wants. 

“Work and play at the same time!’ he muttered. ‘It is not often 
that the two come together for a poor wretch like me. Oh! but itis 
sweet to be revenged !’ 

“He went out every few minutes to glance at his prisoner, and nodded 
his head, and rubbed his hands gleefully, to find how satisfactorily every- 
thing was progressing. The great wheel dripped and sparkled in the 
rays of the early sun, as the rushing stream smote it fiercely from 
above. La Mére Babet, rising and falling slowly, now lost in the depths 
of the trough, and anon coming up, up, up, only to swoop slowly down 
next moment. looked, except for her ghastly face, with its crown of 
white hair, and her wide-staring eyes, like a mere bundle of saturated 
clothes. ‘Twice she had given utterance to a shriek, loud, agonized, 
far-reaching, that might well have frighted the sea-birds in their rocky 
haunts, and had caused even the miller’s nut-brown cheek to pale for 
a moment. But that was half-an-hour ago, and many things might 
happen in that time. There was something dreadful about the woman’s 
continued silence. Lebrun’s visits to the little grassy hillock beside 
the trough became more frequent, and the scowl deepened on his 
face, as Mére Babet, with the devilish obstinacy of her sex, refused to 


speak, or even so much as to look at him. If she would only have . 


shut those dreadful staring eyes fora moment! But even that seemed 
too much to expect. At length the death-like solitude became unbear- 
able. ‘Hallo! hallo! ma mére,’ he cried. ‘Are you asleep or 
awake? Has the water cooled your brain yet? Promise never to rob 
me again, and I'll set you free. Vile hag! why don’t you speak? Speak! 
I say, or I'll keep you turning there till the day of judgment!’ 

“But la Mére Babet vouchsafed no answer. Not even by the flicker 
of an eyelid did she acknowledge that she heard what was said to her. 
The shrill scream of some wheeling sea-bird, the faint crowing of a cock 
on some distant farm, the heavy pulsing of the tide upon the shore, all 
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these could be heard above the fierce rush of the mill-stream—these, 
but nothing more. Lebrun stood silent for a few moments ; then he 
shook his clenched fist at his victim, drove his hands deep down into 
his pockets, and went back indoors. 

“An hour later, Gaspard came up with the horse and cart from Rozel. 
‘Good morning, my uncle. Have you succeeded in catching the 
thief?’ he said, as he entered the mill. 

“The miller nodded without speaking. Then taking his nephew by 
the sleeve, he drew him outside, and pointed to the still revolving wheel 
and its ghastly bundle of poor, dead humanity. ‘ Behold, how Pierre 
Lebrun revenges himself on those who do him an injury!’ he said. 
‘We must hide this thing; and thou, my nephew, must keep a still 
tongue in thy head.’ 

“The two men looked steadily into each other’s eyes. This time it 
was Gaspard’s turn to nod his head, which he did in slow and signi- 
ficant assent to his uncle’s words. ‘The wheel was at once stopped, and 
the cords cut. The body was hid away under some empty sacks till 
evening, and buried after dark in a deep hole in the garden at the back 
of the mill. 

“That la Mére Babet would be missed from several of her usual 
haunts, and her absence commented on, can hardly be doubted ; but no 
active inquiry or search was ever made into her fate. Such a task was 
nobody’s business—at least, the business of no private person—and the 
case was one that was never brought under the cognizance of justice. 
The old woman had been a vagrant and a wanderer for years ; inter- 
course between people living at different parts of the island was by no 
means so common then as now ; it was quite possible that la mére might 
have died and been buried in some little hamlet, and her friends, four or 
five miles away, be utterly unaware of the fact. So, as month after 
month went past, and the old woman was missed from her customary 
rounds, people could only shrug their shoulders, and suppose they should 
never see her again in this world, and hope that her wandering feet had 
found rest at last. 

“At the mill of La Roquette matters went on, to all outward seeming, 
exactly as they had done for the last dozen years. The mill-wheel went 
round, and the miller and his nephew did their work after the same 
thorough fashion for which they had been so long noted ; with the same 
disinclination for useless speech, and the same hard, grasping way in 
money matters. To their customers, there was no change visible in 
the old man or the young one; but, by-and-by, as autumn waned into 
the long mirk nights of winter, Gaspard began to note a change in his 
uncle, which troubled his sluggish mind more than anything had troubled 
it for years. It was a change that deepened with the deepening year, 
but that grew no lighter as the days crept out again ; seeming, indeed, 
to lie a more unnatural burden on the souls of both the men when 
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leafy spring nad come round once more, and all the island was red and 
white with blossom. With wrongdoers it should ever be wintry weather. 

“The change in Lebrun was marked by an increased moroseness and 
taciturnity of demeanour ; by a growing habit of secret dram-drinking ; 
and by a reluctance to venturing anywhere out of the warm-lighted 
kitchen after dark. He would talk, too, in his sleep, and mutter strange 
things, that made Gaspard’s blood run cold tohear. He never drank 
during the day, and always attended well to business ; but as soon as 
the afternoon began to darken, he would creep away, without saying a 
word to Gaspard, to a little corner cupboard where he kept his accounts 
and books, such as they were, and would drink deeply of the cognac that 
was always there ready to his hand. Then, as the evening advanced, he 
would visit the cupboard again, and yet again ; and in the middle of the 
night Gaspard often heard him with the bottle at his lips. Sometimes, 
when he was in his worse moods, he would, greatly to Gaspard’s horror, 
re-enact his part of the ghastly drama in which la Mére Babet had 
been the unhappy victim; but, in Lebrun’s waking moments, the 
murdered woman’s name was never mentioned between him and his 
nephew. 

“Twelve months came and went, and brought the first anniversary of 
the tragedy of La Roquette. Gaspard had business down in St. 
Helier that day ; but Lebrun, without assigning any reason, commanded 
that it should be put off till the morrow. All the day he seemed in a 
very restless and uneasy mood, and unable to settle to any one task for 
long at a time ; neither did he wait as usual till afternoon before having 
recourse to his friend in the cupboard. When the day’s work was over, 
and night really come, Gaspard was astounded to see his uncle light 
three candles in place of the one poor dip which had always hitherto 
been sufficient for their needs ; and for the first time he made no secret 
of his drinking. ‘They were early-goers to bed at the mill, and when 
the fingers of the clock pointed to their ordinary hour for retiring, Gas- 
pard would have gone as usual. But his uncle stopped him. ‘I cannot 
sleep to-night,’ he said. ‘Thou must stay, my child, and keep me 
company.’ 

“So Gaspard stayed, and the night went on. Outside there was a 
strong wind blowing, and a deep-voiced sea rolling heavily in; but the 
sky was cloudless and bright with stars. There was a restlessness upon 
Lebrun, which drove him frequently to the outer door. He would open 
it for a space of a few inches, would seem to listen intently for a little 
while, would then close the door, sigh deeply, and resume his seat by 
the fire. When he had done this for the fifth or sixth time, Gaspard 


broke the long silence by asking, ‘Whom, then, do you expect, my . 


uncle? and why do you listen so often at the door ?” 
**¢T expect no one. I am listening to the voices ; but I cannot tell 


clearly what they say.’ 
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“«¢What voices, my uncle? I do not hear them.’ 

«Then, old as I am, my ears are better than thine,’ said Lebrun, 
contemptuously. 

“ Next time he went to the door Gaspard followed him. 

“« Hist! There they are again. Canst thou not hear them ?’ 

“¢T can hear no voices save those of the wind and the tide,’ answered 
Gaspard. 

“¢Go! Thou art dead asleep,’ answered Lebrun, as he shut the door. 
‘ The night is full of voices. Soon I shall know what it is they have to 
tell me.’ 

“ As the night wore on, Gaspard, on his warm seat by the fire, was gra- 
dually overcome by sleep. He was awoke by his uncle shaking him 
roughly by the shoulders, and on opening his eyes he saw that it was 
already daybreak. The door was wide open, and the inrush of the wind 
had put out the candles. 

“¢ Awake, Gaspard! awake! There are not several voices this time, 
but one.’ 

“Whose voice ?’ asked Gaspard, with a nameless dread creeping over 
him. 

«The voice of la Mére Babet. Canst thou not hear her calling? 
“Pierre Lebrun—Pierre Lebrun,” she says, ‘I want thee. Come!”’ 

‘“*¢T hear nothing but the wind and the sea. It is all a bad dream, 
my uncle,’ answered the white-faced Gaspard. 

““<Fool! I tell thee she is calling me. She has a great secret to 
reveal, and I dare not refuse to go.’ 

“Without waiting for an answer he left the house, and went off 
towards the stable. Gaspard, nerveless for once in his life, and shiver- 
ing with fright and cold, stood leaning against the door-post, and looking 
out into the gray, chill dawn. Presently Lebrun appeared, leading his 
old horse by the bridle. ‘ You are not going away, my uncle!’ pleaded 
Gaspard ; ‘ you are not——’ 

“‘¢ Hark ! La Mére Babet calls me again,’ interrupted Lebrun. ‘I 
come! I come!’ he cried aloud; and, almost before Gaspard knew 
what had happened, his uncle had scrambled on to the mare’s back, and 
was riding at a sharp pace down the hill, his white hair, uncovered, 
fluttering in the wind. At the bottom of the hill he turned, and waved 
his hand to Gaspard, and then set his horse to breast the sweep of moor- 
land that formed the opposite side of the valley. 

“Gaspard, like one in a dream, stood watching him. What if la 
Metre Babet had really called his uncle? Might it not be his turn to be 
called next? His heart seemed to be nipped in a vice as this thought 
crossed his brain, but still he kept his straining eyes fixed on Lebrun. 
Gradually the feeling of fear on his own account was lost in one of 
wonder as to what his uncle’s ultimate intentions could be. He watched 
the horse and its rider slowly mount the opposite hill-side till the summit 
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was reached, and a wide stretch of undulating moorland lay before them. 
Across this they now began to speed at a headlong pace, and in a line 
as straight as the flight of an arrow. ‘Great heaven!’ murmured Gas- 
pard, ‘does not my uncle know whither he is going? Three minutes 
more, and he will be over the precipice !’ 

“ He tried to shout, but ,his voice was blown away in the opposite 
direction. He could do nothing but stand, with white face and bated 
breath, waiting for what might happen next. He could see Lebrun with 
hand and foot urging his horse madly on; he could see the space 
between them and the precipice rapidly lessening; he could see the 
miller wave his arm now and again, as if in answer to his ghostly sum- 
moner: he could see all this, and yet he was utterly powerless to avert 
the catastrophe which he knew that a few seconds more must bring about 
before his very eyes. 

“The horror upon him was fast deepening, but he could not turn his 
eyes away for a single second. Nearer and still nearer to the fatal pre- 
cipice! Gaspard’s breath came more thickly. Lebrun’s arms were 
working violently, as he urged his horse to still greater speed. The last 
few yards of turf seemed to fly from under them. A wild leap out into 
space, a clenched hand flung up for one brief instant, and then horse 
and rider were gone! The rocks, a hundred feet below, caught them on 
their sharp teeth ; the wild waves seized upon them and carried them 
away, to make ghastly playthings of them for a few days, and then to toss 
them up contemptuously on some far-away strand. 

“That very day Gaspard went down to St. Helier, to the office of the 
Chief Constable, and made a clean breast of the whole affair. The body 
of la Mére Babet received decent burial in consecrated ground; but 
from that day to this the Mill of La Roquette has never found a tenant.” 
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OLD-NEW JOKES. 
By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., 
Author of “ Their Mayesties’ Servants,” “ Table Traits,” &e. 


“ HERE is nothing new under the sun,” and that well-used remark 

was, probably, itself without novelty when it became part of 
the chronicle from which we derive it. There zs nothing new under 
the sun, not even our jokes, nor our fairy stories, nor our legends. They 
all come to us, more or less, from the East. The story of Amphitryon, 
of Jupiter, and Alemena is the variation of an old Hindoo romance, 
which tells how a deity of the dynasties before Olympus put on mortal 
shape, and, assuming the outward appearance of a warrior-chief, who 
was engaged in battle far away from home, entered the absentee’s house- 
hold as its lawful lord, and passed off the mistress of the house as his 
lawful lady. In either legend, the true master, when he descends in 
his proper person within his own circle, and finds who has usurped his 
authority there, expresses his most grateful sense of the honour which 
has been conferred upon him, 

And then, “little children,” do not lay the flattering unction to 
your young imaginations that Cinderella was invented in these later 
days, for your especial delight. The story of the little maid and her 
glass slipper is, literally, as old as the Pyramids. The author who 
charmed our childhood with the exquisite legend beginning with “ Once 
upon a time,” had no idea that the time referred to the period when 
Egypt told the hour by her water-clocks. When Rossini set “Una 
volta ’era un Re,” and put in something more exquisite still to the text 
“Non pifi mesta,” for Madame Colbran, just half a century ago, he had 
little idea that the real scene of the story lay, not in the old castle of 
Don Magnifico and the country seat of Don Ramiro, but on the banks 
of the Nile, before the first Rameses was King. The whole romance 
belongs to a lady called Rhodope, and she, the undoubtedly original 
Cinderella, lies buried, it is said, beneath the oldest of the Pyramids ! 
This fact should be suggestive to summer tourists in search of an object. 

It is singular to find how soon stories became old, even in early 
times. Even the exclamation of “Joe Miller!” to indicate a venerable 
joke, is as old in sense, if not in sound, as the days of the father of 
Alexander the Great. When Philip was the Macedonian king, there 
was a club of wits in Athens which met once a week, not in the tavern, 
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but the temple of Hercules. They had such a favourable opinion of 
their own powers, that they chronicled all their own jokes, and kings 
sent to borrow the book—* The Book of the Sixty,” it was called, from 
the number of the members,—when they were depressed by the turn of 
politics, or by their own humours, and stood in need of a laugh and its 
refreshing influences. 

Very many “good things” must have been entered in this proto-jest 
book, though we do not know what they were. For a time they served 
the purpose of “ diners-out,” and of men who carried no wit about with 
them, save what was contained in their memory of the wit of others. 
The volume, however, became so familiar through its contents being 
circulated abroad, vvé voce, that the hearers at last got weary of it, and 
whenever a dull fellow sought to derive some brilliancy by repeating 
one of the oft-told stories, he was met by a general cry of “ Come, 
that’s an old Sixty!” And our best jokes are pretty well as old as the 
volume in question. For example, we ascribe to Theodore Hook the 
merit of mischievous originality in the ‘‘ Berners Street Hoax,” whereby 
he brought a thousand or two of people, besides horses and carriages, 
into one street, and making towards one house, at one and the same 
moment. Now, the honour of originality in this matter belongs to one 
Ciphisodorus, who advertised for thousands of day-labourers to repair 
to a certain street in Egypt, at a certain hour. This wag enjoyed froma 
secure hiding-place all the ‘“ fun” he expected from witnessing the conr- 
fusion in a narrow street caused by crowds of disappointed men fight- 
ing their way out against crowds of hopeful men fighting their way in. 

There is scarcely a modern illustration of witty or humorous Irish 
simplicity which is not, at /ast, as old as the Platonic philosopher of 
Alexandria, Hierocles, who lived five centuries before the Christian era. 
At that early period men laughed at the simpleton who resolved never 
to go into the water till he had learned to swim ; or at him who wished 
himself as speechless as the sick man from whom he could obtain no 
reply, in order that he might return the invalid’s incivility ; or at that 
other who attempted to keep his horse alive without food, and who 
failed just at the moment of success by the obstinate brute dying. 
Grecks laughed long before Irishmen at their respectively alleged fellow- 
countryman who carried a brick about as a sample of the house he had 
to sell. The Hibernian who shut his eyes before a looking-glass, that 
he might see how he looked when he was asleep ; who bought a crow, 
to test the truth of the assertion that the bird lived a couple of cen- 
turies ; who, in a shipwreck, clung to an anchor, to save himself from 
drowning ; and who remarke1 to a friend who reasonably denied the 
asserted fact of his reported death, that the fact had been vouched for 
by one who was more worthy of credit than he who denied it,—that 
Hibernian is an old Greek in modern guise, and the Greek, as in the 
story of Amphitryon, is believed to be indebted to a Hindoo prede- 
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cessor, who may, probably, turn and “ Chin, chin /” to the original 
inventor of the story in Pekin! 

Although most of the ancient Greek traits of simplicity have been 
transferred in modern times to Irishmen, the Scots have come in for a 
share, not only taking the joke, but naming a Scottish individual as the 

_hero of it. One of the ancient stories in Hierocles is thus appropriated 
in the north :—“‘ Duncan M‘Girder wanted to use his mare, by degrees, 
to live without meat, and just as he had put her on a straw a day, the 
poor thing died.” 

This is the Hierocles story which was appropriated and made a 
fable of by the writer who is known to us as A’sop, and which has been 
transplanted into every country in the world. There would really seem 
to be nothing new; tramways are found in Thebes and Memphis ; the 
balloon flies in idea through many a classical story; the telegraph, under 
another form, flashed intelligence from one district to another of the 
ancient world ; and even our choicest classical traditions have various 
homes. When Europeans first arrived among the New Zealanders, they 
found Hero and Leander a local legend, with the slight difference that 
it was the lady who dashed through the flood to meet the dusky lover, 
who quietly held the lamp to guide her to the trysting-place. 

There is something very singular in the way in which errors still 
spring up, like weeds, on the spot where the original seed was sown. 
Not many months ago, the Zimes’ correspondent in Paris communicated 
to that paper the translation of a letter which had just appeared in a 
French provincial journal, as an illustration of the simplicity of the 
modern Gaul. The sample was afforded by a letter, allegedly written 
by a soldier in hospital to his colonel, who had sent to the invalid the 
news of his father’s death. The soldier's epistle was to this effect :— 
“Colonel: I thank you for the death of my father. It’s an accident, 
like any other ; let us hope, however, that it will have no bad conse- 
quences. . . . I have just broken my leg, with which I have the honour 
to be, your very obedient servant !” Now, this sample of modern French 
simplicity and humour is as old as the oldest French jest-book, and that 
will give it an age of several centuries. 

But authors, journalists, and critics at home occasionally err, even 
like their brethren abroad. The Examiner recently reviewed a book 
called “The Campaigner at Home,” by S#zrdey. In that book the author 
states that a clergyman—a friend of his—had assured him that he had 
recently met with a sample of ignorance which had sorely distressed 
him. Encountering a stranger girl in his parish, the clergyman asked 
her whose child she was; to which she answered that she was “the 
child of wrath ;” and on being asked where she was born, she as readily 
replied, “born in sin.” Now, what a respectable clergyman relates, to 
an equally respectable author, as a trait of his recent experiences, must 

be true; but the singularity is, that the Examiner, whose critics are not 
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wanting in acuteness and long memories, should not have been aware 
that this story, now cited by it as new, appeared in its own columns 
between forty and fifty years ago. If I mistake not, the invention of it 
is due to the felicitous humour of Leigh Hunt. 

There is a story told of Dr. Johnson, in which he is represented as 
referring to a literary friend, who would seem to have lacked the usual 
modesty by which literary men are distinguished. This is illustrated by 
Johnson’s remark to another friend :—‘“ Sir, I never did the man any 
harm, yet he wow/d read his tragedy to me!” As human nature has 
been of much the same quality in all ages, it is possible that this anec- 
dote may be true; but it closely resembles, with a difference, one told 
by Horace, of a certain Drusus, who combined the very opposite voca- 
tions of historian and money-lender. This Drusus, when a debtor came 
to excuse himself, on the “‘ gloomy calends,” for not having prepared 
to pay principal, or perhaps even interest, used to make the poor wretch 
sit down, and, with slavishly-outstretched neck, listen, while his creditor 
read aloud to him his prosaic passages of history. 

If old jokes thus repeat themselves, old customs, too, have a wonder- 
ful vitality. In Blunt’s “ Vestiges,” we find that, among other old Ita- 
lian observances, that of demanding payment of debts on the first of 
every month is retained by some of the modern Italians. “I was 
assured by a Roman gentleman,” says Blunt, ‘with very great feeling, 
that the epithet ‘tristes calendas’ was never more applicable to the 
calends than at this moment.” ; 

To Dr. Johnson, by his biographer ; to Lord North, by Earl Mount- 
Edgecumbe; and to Monk Lewis, by the Rev. Philip Smith (in his 
“ Encyclopeedia of Wit”), is assigned the paternity of a remark which 
is believed to be as old as the Tudor period, if not older. According 
to some chroniclers, an acrobat was going through some thrilling feats 
on the rope ; according to others, a violinist was performing a wonder- 
ful achievement on his instrument; according to Lord Mount-Edge- 
cumbe, Catalani was performing a ‘our de force in vocalization, when, to 
the comment that it was “ difficult,” came the reply, “ Difficult! I wish 
it were impossible!” Lord North was as likely to have made such a 
reply as any one. He had more practice of wit than he possessed love 
for music ; and when he was asked to join his brother, the Bishop of 
Winchester, in subscribing to the “Concerts of Ancient Music,” he 
answered, “I would do so most readily if I were only as deaf as my 
brother !” 

Lord North did not become deaf, but blind. The same affliction 
visited his old political opponent, Colonel Barré. The two antagonists 
were brought face to face with each other in the Assembly Rooms at 
Bath, long after their season of warfare was over. Lord North was the 
wittier man, and he said, with great readiness, ‘Colonel, I should be as 
glad to see you as you would, I am sure, be happy to see me, which is 
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more than we should have felt or said in the old days.” Something 
like this is told of btind old Madame de Deffand and a friend “ with 
the sightless orbs ;” and there is a French (alleged) origin to many of 
our good stories. The question is not what date is assigned to an old 
story now, but what is the date of the oldest recorded edition of the 
story. Only the other day some praise was given to a dissenting 
preacher for inventing such a happy word (infelicitously called so) as 
“‘ingemination ;” but the readers of Horace Walpole know that the 
word was used by him in his letters, and they probably think that it 
has no more claim to be admitted into the English language than the 
“anfractuosities ” of Dr. Johnson. 

Some stories, doubtless, repeat themselves accidentally. There is 
one of an old French duke who used nightly to visit an old French 
countess to play picquet with her, but he found this so inconvenient in 
winter, as he had to return home, that he proposed marriage, in order 
that he might decently stay. What is told of him subsequently is 
remarkably like the following story in “ Richardsoniana: ”—“ Very 
often the taste of perpetually running after diversions is not a mark of 
any pleasure taken in them, but of none taken in ourselves. This sally- 
ing abroad is only from uneasiness at home, which isin every one’s self. 
Like a gentieman who, overlooking them at White’s, at piquet, till three 
or four in the morning, on a dispute, they referred to him. When he 
protested that he ‘knew nothing of the game,’ ‘Zounds!’ say they, 
‘and sit here till this time?’ ‘Gentlemen, I’m married!’ ‘Oh, sir, we 
beg pardon !’” It was so with the French duke: he married that he 
might stay at home ; and it was just then he discovered that he could 
not abandon his old habit of going out, and accordingly he stayed 
abroad late because he happened to be married. 
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IN A WEST INDIA HURRICANE. 


“ C*ILENCE ! the Admiral is going to tell us a story.” 
“Well,” replied a weather-beaten, nautical-looking old gentle- 
man, “if you really want a story, I’ll tell you one. 

“ T was a midshipman in the Eurotas, at that time forming one of 
the fleet on the West India station. There had been a great deal of 
sickness in the fleet, and I, among the rest, had been laid up with the 
fever. When I recovered, I and one of my brother middies got per- 
mission to go up to Barbadoes for change of air. 

“ T had a friend, or rather a distant relative, who was living a little 
way out of Bridge Town. I had never seen him, but he, hearing that I 
was on that station, had written home to say how pleased he should be 
if I could pay him a visit. 

“ Accordingly, I and my friend, whose name was Grant, took a pas- 
sage from Jamaica in a Baltimore schooner, bound for Carlisle Bay. 

“Tt took us six days to beat up to Barbadoes ; and on the seventh we 
landed at Bridge Town, and at once made our way to Mount St. Eliza- 
beth, the name of my friend’s residence. 

“Our arrival was quite unexpected, for in those days it took longer 
to forward letters from island to island than it did to send one home ; 
but, though I took my friend by surprise, and had also brought Grant 
with me on spec., our welcome was such as put us instantly at our ease. 

“The weather, for some days past, had been very sultry, and this one 
the hottest of any ; we were, therefore, not very sorry, after having per- 
formed our ablutions, to find ourselves seated in the cool verandah of 
Mount St. Elizabeth. 

“ Mr. Walkingshaw was Barbadian born, but his wife, though a veri- 
table Cockney, was, from long residence, quite a Creole. She had 
the true West India drawl, and both in look and manner was as 
much a Creole as either her husband or her daughter. Indeed, more so 
than her daughter, for Julia Walkingshaw, though a Barbadian, had been 
long in England, and still retained the beautiful rose-tint on her cheeks 
which is the characteristic of English beauty. 

“Julia was the only member of the family to whom I was known. 
She and I, however, were old friends; in short, in days gone and past, 
I had been a sort of boy-lover of hers, and, as I fancied, a favoured one, 
and [I at least still continued to cherish the old passion. 

“T suppose I must have shown my preference, for I had not been 
many days in Bridge Town before I came across some pale but envious 
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beauties, who affirmed that Julia’s colour was not real; but this was, 
I am sure, a libel, as no woman would venture on rouge in the tropics; 
they are too often in a melting mood for anything but natural colours to 
stand. At any rate, Julia Walkingshaw was a solitary rose among a bevy 
of lilies, and was, of course, a subject of envy. But, apart from this, 
like all Creoles, she was a most charming creature. There was some- 
thing so deliciously languid in the glance of her eye, and her manner was so 
cordial and winning, that I felt as though I was under a spell ; but her 
chief charm lay in her figure, which had all the voluptuous roundness of 
tropical girlhood. 

“With a host and hostess bent on making my visit a round of plea- 
sure, and a sweet girl, who seemed never better pleased than when she 
was exercising her fascinations upon me, you may imagine that the time 
passed very pleasantly. 

“T arrived at Barbadoes on the fifth of July, and on that day five 
weeks we were all assembled, after tea, in the piazza of Mount St. Eliza- 
beth. The mansion was situated on rising ground, and commanded a 
fine view of Bridge Town and the roadstead, which was crowded with 
small craft, together with a number of larger vessels waiting to complete 
their cargoes. 

“ The evening was superbly beautiful ; the bay lay before us in pano- 
ramic splendour ; the sea was as smooth as glass ; and, if an occasional 
air was wafted across it, the ripple only served to show the effect of the 
sunlight to greater perfection. 

“Those who have not passed an evening in the piazza of a West 
India house have missed one of the most exquisite pleasures I know of. 
A tropical sunset is at all times a gorgeous scene, and this one was 
eminently so. 

“The sea, like a lake of molten sapphire and beryl, lay hushed in the 
deepest repose, while overhead, the sky expanded into an arch of the 
purest blue, which, as the sun sank lower and lower, became suffused 
with a soft amethystine brightness, spreading like the glow on beauty’s 
cheek ; growing deeper and deeper as the sun touched the horizon, till 
both sea and sky were steeped in a flood of prismatic colours. Then, 
as if to cradle the departing luminary, a bank of soft clouds sprang up 
around him ; and he, fascinated by the crimson glory by which he was 
surrounded, lingered for a while on the horizon, and then sank languidly 
into his ruby bed. 

“The short twilight verged into night; the stars came out large‘and 
luminous, appearing as though they were surrounded by a halo, and 
then the full-orbed moon rose, and flung a silvery sheen over the whole 
scene. 

“ How strangely beautiful it was to sit in that verandah, and look 
out upon the night, so radiant in its calm, still beauty! Everything 
seemed to lull the senses into repose ; the night-wind fanned my cheek ; 
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it rustled softly among the trees and shrubs, wafting hither and thither 
the perfume of the orange, the lime, the jasmine, and a thousand other 
sweet-smelling plants. A low musical hum rose from the grass, while 
from the groves beyond, mocking birds, in rich gushes, poured forth a 
chorus of sweet sounds. These were occasionally diversified by the 
sonorous croakings of the tree-toads and the sharp chirping hiss of the 
cicada ; while the whole was accompanied by a singularly mournful ca- 
dence from the shore, which rose and fell as the surf, which, spite of 
the calmness of the sea, rolled in long white billows, and broke upon the 
sandy beach. A night so lovely, the full beauty of which no words can 
represent, can only be seen in the tropics ; and the music was worthy of 
the night. 

“There was something in this soft moonlit scene, where all was so 
bright and tranquil, which was to me peculiarly solemn. It seemed to 
lift me above the grosser passions of my nature, and filled my heart with 
a sort of religious awe. I felt, as it were, that the Almighty was nearer 
to me than He had ever been; that I could actually feel His presence ; 
and as I lifted up my heart in thankful praise, it seemed as though an 
angel was playing upon the tenderest and most reverential chords of 
my heart, and that the words I breathed were the notes which came at 
his touch. 

‘“‘We all retired to our apartments about half-past eleven o’clock ; and 
as I had had a rather fatiguing day, I fell asleep at once. About two I 
was awakened by a tremendous down-pour of rain, which soon found its 
way through the roof. I did not pay much attention to the drip, drip, 
drips I could hear in different parts of the room, but when a great splash 
descended right upon my nose, I thought it was time to turn out and 
see how the land lay. I accordingly rose and got a light, and on look- 
ing round for a dry place for my bedstead, I found my room was in a 
perfect flood. 

“‘ Not knowing what better to do, I first fished up my clothes, and 
then called Mr. Walkingshaw : and he at once roused up the house 
negroes, who brought pots and pans to catch the intrusive rain. How- 
ever, in an hour or so, it was all over, and the moon shone out as bright 
as ever. 

“The following morning, when I rose, the sky was without a cloud. 
Never was a landscape viewed under a more lovely aspect. The rain of 
the past night had imparted a more than usual brightness to the verdure, 
whilst a brilliant sun spread a glow of splendour over both sea and 
land. 

“ Never was sea, with its glancing specks of white, more beautiful or 
more intensely blue ; never was the heaven above of a brighter azure ; 
and never before had I seen the distant hills or the waving cocoa-nut 
trees so clearly and sharply defined against the sky! It was a morning 
and a scene never to be surpassed, and scarcely to be equalled. 
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“To any one accustomed to the bold scenery which characterizes the 
generality of the West India islands, that of Barbadoes is tame; but 
admitting that the scene before me was wanting in that chaotic grandeur 
which I had been used to in Jamaica, it was nevertheless picturesque in 
the extreme. Its beauties were softer and more delicate, the signs of 
cultivation more numerous, and the foliage that luxuriated around 
Mount St. Elizabeth and robed the sides of the hills, was as lovely in 
the gentleness of its touch as the Blue Mountain scenery was grand 
in its precipitous majesty. 

“Such was the aspect of Barbadoes on the roth of August, and such 
was the scene I gazed out upon as we all sat at breakfast. I noticed 
during the meal that Mr. Walkingshaw was somewhat uneasy, and I then 
remembered that on the previous evening he had predicted bad weather, 
and had even hinted something about the approach of a hurricane. I 
laughed at him for his croaking, but it had no effect. He took all my 
banter in good humour, saying : 

“* Ah! you are young and thoughtless ; besides which you have yet 
to learn that, in these latitudes, appearances are deceitful. Fine as it 
now is, I will make a wager that four-and-twenty hours will not elapse 
before we have a gale, if nothing worse. You forget that we are in the 
hurricane months.’ 

‘*¢ T’ll allow you to know best,’ I replied ; ‘ but, as far as my know- 
ledge of weather extends, I should say that a gale would be the last thing 
I should look for.’ 

“A low, merry laugh from the other side of the table caused me to 
look up, and I found the sparkling eyes of Julia fixed upon me. As I 
did so she dropped her eyelids and coloured slightly. 

‘“‘¢ What are you laughing at, Julia?’ asked my host. 

“*¢ At Mr. Vernon’s thinking himself so weather-wise. Why, even I 
can see that there is something brewing. See there!’ she went on, 
pointing with her finger. 

“¢T see nothing,’ I replied, ‘ except that the breeze has failed us, and 
that it is a dead calm.’ 

*** Look away there in the north: do you see those clouds ?’ 

“T looked and saw what convinced me that Julia and my host were 
right, and that the calm was not likely to last long ; and in half an hour 
we were in the thick of a tremendous squall. It was short, but sharp ; 
though, as far as I could see, we only got the tail of it. During the 
remainder of the day, though we had a succession of squalls, it was for 
the most part calm. 

“ Towards five o’clock the heat was oppressive ; there was a portentous 
stillness in the air, and dense packs of leaden clouds began to gather in 
the north. As time passed these extended, till the sky gradually became 
covered, except in one place, where there was a small patch of light, 
which only served more clearly to show the dismal bleakness by which 
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it was surrounded. However, all this ended in nothing more than a 
squall and a shower, and very soon all was fair again. 

“*T think, my dear sir,’ I said, ‘that your hurricane is going to play 
you false ; why, I’m afraid you'll not get off with anything so bad as a 
gale ! © 

“¢Ton’t be hasty,’ he replied, ‘I’ve got twelve hours to the good 
yet.’ 

“ Towards ten o’clock it was again perfectly calm, and the stars shone 
over our heads, bright and clear; but in the north-west there was an 
ominous bank of black vapour, out of which, every now and again, the 
lightning burst in vivid forks. 

“Shortly after, it seemed as though a pall had been thrown over 
us, and the rolling of the distant thunder and the continuous flashing of 
the lightning was fearfully grand. 

** About eleven o’clock the wind had increased to a stiff gale, and 
Mr. Walkingshaw, having made up his mind for a hurricane, called up 
the negroes, and had all the doors and windows thoroughly fastened, and 
strongly barricaded. 

“Inside we sat, a pale and anxious group, for no one thought of 
going to bed ; outside the scene was every minute growing grander and 
grander ; the tempestuous raging of the wind had increased to such an 
extent that every now and again the house was shaken to its foundations, 
and the roll of the thunder and noise of the rushing wind was like 
thousands of heavy vans rattling over the London stones; while the 
heavens, which were canopied with apparently solid masses of black 
clouds, were illuminated with incessant flames of lightning. Not like 
the short-lived flashes, such as we have in our temperate clime, but 
quivering sheets of blazing light, which skimmed along the surface of 
the sea, which was boiling like a cauldron, and were accompanied by 
forks of electric fire of the most surpassing brilliancy, darting about in 
all directions. 

“ Anything more terrifically sublime cannot be, conceived. Every 
minute the violence of the wind increased, the rain was descending in 
torrents. The noise of the conflict was something past all concep- 
tion. It seemed as though squadrons of unseen spirits were contending 
in the air, so mighty was the commotion, and so wildly did the wind 
shriek and rage above our heads. 

“Tn truth, the scene was one of extraordinary fascination, and I was 
powerless to do other than sit and gaze at it, and while I did so I could 
only commune with my own heart and tremble. I did not, however, 
suffer from fear, in the ordinary sense of the word. My mind was too 
much occupied by the magnitude of the phenomena passing before my 
eyes for that. No, spite of the imminent danger we were in, my mind 
was filled with awe and reverence, and my heart ‘was stirred to its 
inmost core. 
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“Who could witness such a scene without recalling to his mind the 
stirring words of the old Jewish poet? Who see and feel all this, with- 
out being painfully conscious of his own impotence in such a situation ? 
At such a time we do feel that the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth; 
that His hand was even now being felt in the deep places of the earth; 
that the mountains trembled at His presence; at the voice of His 
thunder the earth shook, and the foundations of the hills were moved. 

“At this moment we were all startled by a terrific blast, followed by 
shrieks and cries; a loud report, and the crashing and rending of 
timbers. In another instant the room was filled by a lot of negroes, 
men and women, in whose faces were depicted consternation and 
terror. 

“In vain my host asked for an explanation ; they were all too much 
confounded to answer, and we passed out to the back of the house. 
Here, by the aid of the electric fluid, we saw that the kitchen and 
some of the out-houses had fallen, carrying with them a portion of the 
house. 

“Nothing could be done under such circumstances, and we were 
obliged to return to the saloon. 

“ At this time the astounding roar of the hurricane which rushed down 
upon us cannot be described. The whole house trembled and rocked, 
and the earth beneath us seemed to vibrate as the destroying blast 
raged over it. No thunder could now be heard. Had the cannons of a 
hundred contending armies been discharged simultaneously, or the most 
tremendous thunder-claps crashed and rattled over our heads, their 
sounds could not have been heard, the roaring and yelling of the 
wind was so appalling. 

“ We all sat amazed, paralysed, and in a state of stupor; our faculties 
were for the time utterly confounded. 

‘‘ T have omitted to mention the minor discomforts, such as the blowing 
in of windows, and the rapid incursions of the rain, for we still had a 
roof above our heads, and walls to shelter us from the blast ; but these 
were soon to be taken from us. 

“ About three o’clock, the wind for a short time abated, but this was 
followed by one of those tremendous bursts which had previously 
caused us so much terror; this one, however, came with accumulated 
fury, and in an instant the roof was borne away, the room was in dark- 
ness, and we were deluged with falling slates and a torrent of water. 

“The next flash of lightning revealed to us the perilous nature of 
our position. The walls of the house were cracked in various places, 
and if we did not want to be overwhelmed and crushed by them, we 
must seek shelter elsewhere ; but where was this to be found ? 

“Tn her terror, Julia had clung to me, and was almost fainting in my 
arms. Now more than ever I felt the imminence of our peril; but 
Julia must be saved at all risks. Where to seek for safety, I could not 
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tell; but anywhere was better than staying to be buried in the ruins of 
the house. 

“With Julia in my arms, I made my way to the piazza, and from 
thence down a flight of steps to the ground. ‘The moment I was clear 
of the house, such was the fury of the wind that I was taken right off 
my legs, and I and my burden were carried some distance—I have no 
idea how far—but we seemed to be whirled along like chaff. The next 
instant I came violently in contact with something, Julia was torn from 
my arms, and I lost my consciousness. 

‘Slowly my senses came back to me. The lightning had ceased, 
and the darkness was awful. A few minutes afterwards the deafening 
noise of the wind sank to a solemn murmur, or, more correctly speaking, 
to a distant roar, as the sound of a mighty wind rushing through an 
open vault. I was in the very centre of the vortex. 

“‘T ran about, calling wildly on Julia, but she did not answer. Shrieks, 
groans, and cries reached my ear from all quarters, and though I called 
loudly to my friends, I got no reply. 

“‘Suddenly three fiery meteors, one after the other, came coursing 
across the heavens, and plunged into the sea; and at the same time the 
wind, which had previously been blowing from the north-east and north, 
suddenly shifted to the west, and the hurricane again burst upon me, 
hurling before it thousands of objects of all descriptions. 

“For the space of half an hour, all I could do was to cling with 
desperate energy to a tree which I fortunately found near me. ‘Time 
went on. Of poor Julia I could neither see nor hear anything, and of 
her fate, and of that of the rest of my friends, I was in total ignorance. 
To seek them now was impossible. The force of the wind was such 
that if I had once lost my hold, I should have been swept away like a 
feather. Independently of this, 1 was surrounded by dangers of all de- 
scriptions. During the flashing of the lightning, which was almost inces- 
sant, I could see that the air was full of the most dangerous missiles, 
any of which, if they had struck me, would have caused instant death ; 
trees up-rooted ; articles of furniture, tiles, beams, stones, and bricks, 
flew over my head in confused shoals. The noise caused by these, 
combined with the howling of the tempest; the noise of the descending 
torrents of rain ; the roaring and rattling of the thunder ; the continued 
crash of falling houses; the groans of the wounded and dying; the 
shrieks of despair, and the screams of women and children calling for 
help, formed an accumulation of terror-inspiring sounds—a hideous din, 
almost too great for human fortitude, and too vast for human concep- 
tion. 

“ No one who has not witnessed such a scene, or been placed in such 
a situation, can form any adequate conception of its horrors. No one 
can imagine the mental agony, the painful intensity of my feelings, as 
groan after groan and shriek after shriek reached my ear, and I not 
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knowing but that they came from my own friends, and yet unable to 
render any assistance. 

“T was alone, surrounded on all sides by the most astounding mani- 
festations of the Almighty’s power; my sight and hearing almost over- 
powered ; and expecting that each moment would be my last. What 
wonder, then, that I felt appalled, bewildered, and that my powers of 
thought were almost annihilated ? 

“ For more than an hour longer, exposed to the full violence of this 
ruthless tempest, almost drowned in the avalanches of rain, and con- 
founded by the unparalleled uproar, I clung on, looking for the day to 
break, and hoping that the light would bring some amelioration of my 
position. 

“ About half-past four, as near 4s I could guess, the blast veered sud- 
denly from west to south. The lightning Gedsed fer the space of six 
or seven minutes, and the darkness was inexpressibly solemn. Then, as 
though it had been reserving itself for a grand display, the next -instant 
the lightning burst forth in a series of the most brilliant coruscations. 
For about a minute it played between the clouds and the sea in a (to 
me) novel and surprising manner. Flaming blazes issued from the clouds, 
and were instantly returned from the sea. These flashes of lurid light 
succeeded each other instantly, and were like the rapid and regular dis- 
charges of artillery from opposing fleets closely engaged. 

“Whilst this remarkable phenomenon was proceeding, the earth 
vibrated in a manner and in time answering with the action of the 
lightning. ‘Twice, when the coruscations were more rapid in succes- 
sion and more intensely brilliant, the earth experienced corresponding 
shocks. 

“ During this time the whole scene was brilliantly illuminated, so that 
I could see the most minute objects. There was the water of the bay, 
tolling in mountainous waves, lashed into chaotic fury by the storm, at 
times rising up till it seemed to strike against the almost solid clouds. 
There, too, were the ships, wrecked and dismasted, tossing at the mercy 
of the waves or lining the shore ; and the town in ruins. 

.“‘ For nearly ten minutes there was a lull in the wind, and during 
these coruscations there had been a deep hush, but the moment they 
ceased the hurricane again burst upon us with redoubled fury. 

“Daylight at last came, but it brought no diminution in the violence 
of the tempest ; and instead of any amelioration of my position, it only 
added new horrors to the scene. Nothing could compare with the 
terrible devastation that presented itself to my view on every side. Not 
a house or building within the scope of my vision was left standing, 
The trees were either uprooted or deprived of their leaves and branches, 
and the bright, luxuriant landscape of the previous day was now black 
and bare. In one night spring had been changed to the dreariest 
winter. 

N 
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“In vain I looked round for a better place of shelter. There was 
none to be seen ; and the tension of my nerves, and the exertion I had 
been obliged to make to retain my hold, had been so great that I was 
well nigh exhausted. I was drenched to the skin, and my clothes were 
torn to shreds. 

“ During the lulls in the storm, I heard moans proceeding from a gully 
which skirted the field in which I was, but I was obliged to leave the 
sufferers to their fate, for to have quitted my hold, and sought to descend 
to their assistance, would have been madness, as I should inevitably 
have been carried away by the force of the wind, and dashed into it. 

“ As time passed, the tree, which had hitherto been my anchor of hope, 
began to show signs of giving way. At length, under the influence of 
one of those terrific bursts, it first bent and groaned, the earth beneath 
me quivered, root after root cracked, and again I was swept forward, 
the sport of the ruthless wind. 

“T have no recollection of anything which took place after this, till I 
awoke, as it were, and found myself in the nave of the Cathedral, among 
fifty or sixty others, black, brown, and fair, with my right arm in a sling, 
and my head bound up. 

“It was high noon: I could see that by the position of the sun, which 
was gleaming in fitfully through an aperture in the roof: and the hurri- 
cane was over. Ill asI was, my anxiety as to the fate of my friends was 
so great that after a time I rose up and left the church. 

“When I got into the street, ruin, desolation, and destruction sur- 
rounded me on all sides. Unroofed and half-ruined houses, heaps of 
tiles and shingles, immense beams of wood, broken furniture, stones 
and bricks, the remnants of roofs and wooden houses, and the mangled 
remains of animals and human creatures, were all hurled together in 
the direst confusion. It was a piteous sight: here the head of one poor 
victim protruded from among the débris, there an arm or a leg, in some 
instances severed from the body. On all sides women were rushing 
about, calling frantically for their husbands or children; men, with 
wild and ghastly faces, seeking their wives and families; others, who 
the day before had been in good circumstances, beggared by the hurr- 
cane, were gazing about them stupidly, as though they did not under- 
stand what had happened. 

“T made my way out of this as fast as I could, inquiring of all of 
whom I had any knowledge, if anything had been seen or heard of the 
family at Mount St. Elizabeth, but I could get no tidings of them. 

“ My friend’s house was scarcely a mile from the town; but it took 
me more than an hour to reach it, or rather the spot where it had stood. 
The beautiful villa was gone—scattered to the four winds of heaven. 
Literally there was not one stone left standing, nor was there a vestige 
remaining of the luxuriant groves and woods by which it had been sur- 
rounded. The very herbage was rooted up, and the soil washed away. 
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“ After searching about, and not finding anything human of whom to 
make inquiry for my friends, I made my way back to the town. I had 
hardly entered it when, to my joy, I saw Mr. Walkingshaw coming to- 
wards me. Apart from his face and figure, he was scarcely recognisable, 
for he had hardly a rag to his back. I accosted him, and asked after 
Julia and the rest of the family. He answered me quietly and dis- 
tinctly, and told me that he could gain no intelligence of them. To my 
utter surprise, he next asked me who I was, and why I was so anxious 
about his family. The terror of the past night had deprived him of all 
recollection of my person. He knew Arthur Vernon, he said; but he did 
not recognize me. 

“ But I cannot linger over this part of my story; I must hasten on 
to its sad and fatal dénouement.. With a heart weary and desponding, 
I continued my search——” The old Admiral’s voice trembled, and 
he paused. 

“ After a time, we found Mrs. Walkingshaw, and we heard from her 
that Grant was all right, and that she had sent him out in quest of us ; 
but of Julia we could hear nothing. Every part of the grounds, and 
the country within two miles, had been searched, but without success, 
and I was returning to the town, with a sinking heart, and my mind 
filled with a presentiment of evil, when I met a negro ” Again the 
Admiral’s voice faltered, and tears stole into his eyes. 

“Poor Julia !” he continued, in mournfully tender accents, “ they 
had found her, but she was a corpse! They took me tosee her. There 
she lay—stiff, cold, lifeless ; yet, even in death, beautiful as ever.” And 
the poor old gentleman buried his face in his hands. 

A young girl went up to him, and placing her hand caressingly on 
his shoulder, said, “ Ah! that, then, was the reason you never got 
married, uncle Arthur ?” 

‘It was, my dear,” answered the Admiral. 
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HERE have been some stirrings in our waters during the past 

month. The joint-effort of Mr. Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
apart from its merits or demerits, must excite curiosity and interest. It 
is clear that in “‘ No Thoroughfare” the latter gentleman has had the 
lion’s share of the labour, whatever of lion’s share may fall to him besides. 
Mr. Dickens’s portion is merely incidental, though some of his touches are 
‘surpassing fine and unmistakeably marked. Mr. Collins’s superb 
inventive faculty shows itself throughout, though under a little re- 
striction here—unfolding, doubling up, coiling, and uncoiling in its 
brilliant, baffling, serpentine fashion. And the result is exactly such 
as might be expected. Mr. Wilding is a little over-done, but full of 
humour ; and Joey Ladle, the cellarman—who insists on being a good 
pecking-machine—is admirable. This is one of Joey’s happiest de- 
liverances :—‘ Gentlemen, it is all wery well for you that has been 
accustomed to take your wine into your systems by the conwivial 
channel of your throttles, to put a lively face upon it ; but I says, ‘I have 
been accustomed to take my wine in at the pores of the skin, and took 
that way, it acts different.’” But we mustn’t say more on the matter, 
at once for our own sake and that of both writers and readers. 

Then, Mr. Mark Lemon—supreme in his own walk—has actually sur- 
passed himself in “ Golden Fetters.” Ofcourse, everybody who is in the 
least familiar with the fiction of the day, knows Mr.—we must write Mark 
—Lemon’s genuine humour. Pure and fine, rather than deep, it plays 
naturally over the surface of his subject (let that be the gravest or the 
driest) ; although it must be said that it never breaks very far through 
the outer covering. But now and then it gathers itself up, so to speak, 
into a jet of diverse-coloured flickering flame, the light, reflected from 
varied faces of fact, falling back from all sides into the most grotesque 
shapes and kaleidoscopic combinations: and this, too, without the least 
sacrifice of truth. ‘Golden Fetters” gives many instances of this. The 
interview between the rascally lawyer Daw and Oldy—we mean Alder- 
winkle, is inimitable in its mingled grimness and waggery ; as well as 
that scene after the burning of Mr. Perryonet’s theatre, where, through 
all Alderwinkle’s sympathy, the gleams of his roguish wit shoot forth 
like the sun’s rays through November mist. And this peculiar 
faculty saves Mr. Mark Lemon from any tendency to two vices which 
are very common just now with novelists. The one is the conscious 
overdrawing of character for the sake of sharp contrasts, the other cari- 
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cature, in the production of which the former is a chief element. Equity 
is what Mr. Lemon aims at; and though he “gives out” no lessons, 
by his very truthfulness and fairness he teaches many in the most kindly 
way, and charity is not the least of these. It surprises one, and comes 
almost with the force of a revelation, which, however, is only the force 
of truth, that the “Commissioner,” the dodger, the dog-fancier, the 
vagabond, who had sunk so deep in the slough of vice and crime, 
could yet stand up for his dead “ erring sister’s” honour, rush impetuously 
to his own bed-room with the poor scarred creature, Rosa Melville, in 
his arms, and force a loan of a few pounds upon the stricken player, 
Perryonet, at the crisis. Such glimpses of genuine kindness relieve human 
nature at its worst, and so do they here. The extremes of refined life 
and low life—Grosvenor Square, gipsies’ camps, and dog-dealers’ resorts 
—are touched with the same fidelity and skill. The work is so com- 
pact that there are no loose threads we can seize to hang an outline on; 
and this must be our excuse for stopping short, with a sincere recom- 
mendation of the book. Our readers will not regret making the ac- 
quaintance of the two Mr. and Mrs. Barnards, of misguided Nelly Scott, 
as much sinned against as sinning, of the Deerings, and the rest ; and we 
assure them of interest in the description of the way in which Alder- 
winkle gave the sharp lawyer Daw a Roland for an Oliver. 

The cheap edition of “‘ Far above Rubies” tempted us to read at this 
late date a novel which is not strictly new. It is in many ways a con- 
trast to “Golden Fetters.” It contains much fine and careful work, 
much balancing of fine points, a deal of excellent writing. Yet we 
confess to a little disappointment. The novel here and there wants clear- 
ness, point, compactness. Squire Dudley and Mr. Black seem to us 
to be feeble and vague. And this, notwithstanding the manner 
in which the former is followed through a severe mental struggle, 
brought on by losses in speculation, till at last suicide is tried, 
but fails. Both in essentials and style, the novel is thin, long drawn 
out, sweetness being held to atone for almost everything beside. The 
end is far better than the beginning, and shows careful study ; but cer- 
tainly one half the first and nearly as much of the second volume is only 
a superior artistic sort of padding, hardly such as we would expect from 
the writer of “ George Geith.” And this we say, though we willingly 
recognize the essentially English character of the novel, which has been 
intensified by careful observation of certain phases of City life and City 
men ; and the skill with which recent commercial revelations have been 
used to form centres of interest. 

As Mrs. Riddell’s novel is essentially English, so Mr. Holmes’s 
“Guardian Angel” is essentially American. It is racy of the soil. 
The bobolink ‘and the musquash meet you unexpectedly at almost every 
turn. And we say unexpectedly with reason; for the best American 
writers have so successfully followed the purity and grace of the English 
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writers of last century, that we might sometimes forget for a moment we 
were not in company with Goldsmith, or Steele, or Addison. Holmes 
has all the simple quaintness of the first, the fulness of the second, the 
dainty, airy grace of the third. Yet, as stones are said to give strength 
to some soils, so the Americanisms—here and there as rough and sharp 
as those of Artemus the delicious—give power to his prose, and even 
add to the richness of its music. One has said that some flowers get 
sweeter from being transplanted; the flowers of the English language 
have certainly not lost, but gained, from their transference to the soil of 
the new world. Holmes is a wonderful writer; his works should be. 
read by every one who reads, were it only for the subtle sweetness of his 
style. But as a story, this is a most masterly piece of work. We think 
we could show that it was only possible in such conditions of society as 
America presents just now, but for that we have no space. In “ Elsie 
Venner” the whole power of the writer was so concentrated upon one 
physico-psychological point that it turned off all subsidiary relations, and 
the result was that the work lost human interest, and became very much 
a mere study for the scientific. But here the peculiar analysis is subor- 
dinate to presentment of characters, though it lay in the primary concep- 
tion that the secondary characters should be tantalizing from their 
slightness. Myrtle Hazard must be the centre of the book, influenced 
and influencing in almost as wonderful a way, so that, to preserve variety 
in the book, it was needful that there should be a number of characters, 
as it were, throwing in relieving side-lights from without. Of these the 
best are Mr. Murray Bradshaw, the lawyer ; and Susan Posey ; and Gifted 
Hopkins, the village poet, of all of whom we wish, with all our heart, 
that we could see more. Biles Gridley, A.M., the old student— 
whose sympathy at. first sight might seem to have dribbled away with 
those hopes of life that sunk with the great book, “ Thoughts of the 
Universe ”—is a fine creation. His heart-springs have not been dried 
up, but only frozen over; and at the touch of a powerful new interest, 
they open up and flow freely. As for Myrtle Hazard herself, 
she is unique. Supposed to be possessed by the spirits of seven distinct 
progenitors, she passes successively through the peculiar psychological 
phases proper to each ; the author showing peculiar tact in relieving the 
oppressive and morbid associations by introducing suitable characters— 
the old memory-stricken doctor, for example. All is skilfully done, and 
in a most interesting manner, there just being here and there sufficient 
of the salt of caricature to give a fillip to the reader’s risibility. Nor 
does the story lack incident; Mr. Holmes has here kept as actively 
moving as the most rattling sensationalist. 

Turning from the “‘Guardian Angel” to “Only to be Married,” is 
like passing into a new atmosphere. Yet, as has been well said, all 
things are blood-relations to one another, and there is nothing single or 
separate. We may indicate a point of relation, or at least, of associa- 
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tion, between these two works by-and-by. “Only to be Married” is 
unmistakeably clever. It has sharp clear lines of character, just, perhaps, 
a little affectedly angular and distinctive ; and a well wrought out plot. 
The author’s mind is logical, or analytical, rather than creative, though 
there are significant traces of a rare critical receptivity in all that 
pertains to excellence in creation. There is the keen eye and the 
open mind. But we should say the author’s emotions are below par 
for an educated man, not to speak of a gentlewoman; so that there is 
a certain hardness and ungratefulness of drawing where it might not 
have been. Fineness in art can only come from fineness in nature. There 
are so many evidences of defect in this respect here that we cannot 
believe “Only to be Married” is a woman’s work ; for we have seen 
the coarsest specimens of their sex melt and break down over a baby. 
But our author hardly does that, even over the long-expected and much- 
talked-of “ Samuel” when at last he makes his advent. To speak truth, 
however, this novel might have more easily deceived than the author’s 
former one, “ Krederick Rivers ;” and this proves that the writer has 
made a great advance. “Frederick Rivers” was written merely to 
show up certain forms of Dissenting life, not to show forth certain 
beautiful elements in character, and, though humorous, was very 
grim and unrelieved, and now and then even grotesque. Bung 
and Lush were puppets set up to be beaten, Punch-like, by a vixenish 
nature, that certainly could scream and scold. There is far more art 
here, therefore far more truth. But still it must be said that there is 
little hope of Florence Williamson ever ascending to the higher plane of 
creative effort. Her process is alien to this. She fixes upon certain 
straggling points of character, met with in real life, works from each of 
these as from a separate centre, assimilating helpful elements from many 
quarters; and she cunningly connects them together by logical pro- 
cesses, and the most improbable incidents. ‘The chief character here, 
for instance, gets his foot bruised just at a most opportune moment to 
bring him to the good woman he wished to wrong by marriage. A 
certain class of writers would have used such a circumstance to inter- 
pret Providence ; we are doubtful how Florence Williamson means us to 
read it as regards moral lesson. Yet the work is very readable and 
attractive ; the writer has a most nimble mind, that can use a little as 
though it were much; once begin reading “Only to be Married” and 
you find it difficult to stop. Mr. Forester, a sort of half Tito, half- 
Skimpole, for there is a little of both in him, is a man whose love of 
comfort and self-gratification leads him into sin and into crime. His 
parentage is doubtful, but he inherits property through his mother. 
This property is a source of misfortune instead of blessing. Mr. 
Forester “seemed to think that life was no more serious than lying on 
your back in a boat on some sunny day, floating down with the current, 
just exerting yourself now and then sufficiently to pull ashore and take 
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some friend on board, just to lie on 47s back and do nothing.” It is an 
old story, the curse of indolence, of idleness ; but the author has exhi- 
bited it very forcibly here. Mr. Forester passes from general cheating 
and seduction to forgery, robbery, and murder, and ends a miserable life 
by suicide. Patty Wilson, whose fortunes are strangely linked with 
his, is a sweet creature, though not by any means exalted, after the 
manner of modern heroines. She has a high sense of duty, and 
some of her self-debate reminds us, in a vague, distant way of 
Romola. Now and again a single trait or incident in the asso- 
ciation of the two women—Meggy and Patty—shunts our memory 
somehow on to Mr. Charles Reade’s railway line, at the end of which 
we get a hurried glimpse of Mercy Vint. Leighton, the surgeon, is a 
fine character, perhaps the most naturally conceived in the book; and 
the Rev. Mr. Faithful, though Florence Williamson must, of course, 
make him laughably stupid, is cleverly touched off. What we meant in 
saying that there was an affinity between this work and “The Guardian 
Angel” was this, that the author evidently means us to infer, from the 
peculiar way in which Forester’s father is hinted at, that the son inherited 
his weak, double, pleasure-loving nature from him, and that it was a sort 
of fate to him. Perhaps this would not consist very well with some other 
opinions of the author; but this is the only artistic meaning we can see 
in the vague, shadowy way the father is made to move before us, the 
more powerfully that he is only suggested. 
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